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SHAKESPEARIANA AT DOUAI. 


Havine recently had to examine H. R. 
Duthilleeul’s ‘Catalogue descriptif et 
raisonné des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
de Douai’ (Douai, 1846), I have come 
across a Shaksperian reference which is 
curious and interesting. 

MS. 740 is described as a quarto paper 
volume in parchment binding. It is as- 


signed to the eighteenth century, and con- 


tains (1) ‘Twelfth Night; or, What You 
Will’; (2) ‘As You Like It’; (3) ‘The 
Famous Comedy of Errors’; (4) ‘ Romeo 


and Juliett’; (5) ‘Julius Cesar’; and (6) 


‘Macbeth.’ In addition the volume con- 
tains (7) Lee’s ‘ Mithridates’; (8) Dryden’s 
“Indian Emperor’; and (9) Davenant’s 
‘ Siege of Rhodes.’ 

This book came to the town library from 
the collection of the English Benedictines 
at Douai, and, although assigned to the 
eighteenth century by the catalogue, may 
possibly belong to the latter end of the seven- 
teenth, as these plays of Lee, Dryden, and 
Davenant were all published before the 
Revolution. It should be worth examining 


by any Shaksperian student who happens 
to be in Douai. 

The Catalogue registers a number of 
other codexes, English or of English origin. 
No. 14 is a folio illuminated Psalter of the 
fourteenth century, and has written on the 
first leaf: “‘ Psalterum dompni Johannis 
abbatis ex dono dni Thome vicarii de 
Gorlestone.” No. 421, ‘Tractatus diversi 
de Fide, de Providentia, de Sacramentis 
Baptismi et Pcenitentiz, et de Peccatis,’ is 
said to be by an English friar, Robert 
Aleohot, whose surname is not very convinc- 
ing. No. 467 is an eighteenth-century MS., 
Brigam’s instruction to his eldest son. 
No. 514 is described as ‘ The Gran Contro- 
versy of the Eucharist,’ a seventeenth- 
century MS. No. 711 is a volume of the 
writings of Gervais Melkel, and was given 
to the English College at Douai by Alban 
Butler. Nos. 734 and 735 are miscellaneous 
collections, including poems of Dryden, 
Milton, and Addison. No. 109 is a thir- 
teenth-century ‘Vita’ of St. Thomas a 
Becket by John of Salisbury. ‘‘ Ce manu- 
scrit,” says M. Duthillceul, 

“* provient sans doute de la bibliothéque Bodléenne 
d’Oxfort, car on trouve, sur une note presque 

ain in Oxén. a dti a i i 
Collége des bénédictins mini 

No. 867 is an English translationof Lesley’s 
‘De Origine, Moribus et Rebus Gestis 
Scotorum,’ apparently made for the use 
of James II. when Duke of York. No. 869 
is the Register of Cardinal Pole. No. 871 
is Robert Parsons’s ‘Memorial,’ sub- 
scribed by the author’s own hand.’ There 
is another “subscribed”? copy in the 
archives of the see of Westminster (vide 
‘D.N.B.’). No. 872, a thirteenth- or four- 
teenth-century copy of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis has inside the cover: ‘Liber 
ecclesie B. Marie de Ayton.” No. 943 
is a work by Sylvester Jencks: ‘ Epistola 
de Historia Suaviana.’ There are other 
works which have an English interest. 

The Shaksperian transcript is not the only 
dramatic codex. A fifteenth-century Seneca, 
a seventeenth-century ‘Habrahamus Co- 
meedia,’ an eighteenth-century ‘Homo 
Varius,’ and a seventeenth-century ‘Oswinus’ 
are registered. The last three were acted by 
the Jesuit students of Douai. Interest 
centres inthe Shaksperian transcript. It is 
a remarkable testimony to his hold upon 
the nation that the Roman Catholic College 
of Douai should have had in its library a 
transcript of five of his plays. 

E. A. Axon. 
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MALDON RECORDS AND THE DRAMA. 
(See ante, pp. 181, 342.) 
Tue other entries in these records do not 
give such minute particulars concerning the 
pieces represented from time to time :-—— 


1540. Item in money geven that yere to my lord 
of Sussex players at Mr. Bayliffs’ comaundement, 
14d. 

Item in money gevyne to my lord Cromewellis 
players that yere at Mr. Baylitts’ comaundement, 


1541. 6d. gevyne to the erle of Sussex players that 
yere at Master Bayliffs’ comaundement. 

cana [for bringing*] the stage tymbre from the 
Friers to Robard 

1544. Ther remayneth in the hands of John 
Arrowsmith (otherwise Fysher) and Alice (late the 
wife of John) Stuck, as parcell of 40s. which John 
Stuck had styll in his hands of the monye which 
was gathered at the play,t xxvis. viiid. 

546. iis. geven to the Queen’s players. 

vs. geven to the King’s gester [jester]. 

1547. 3/. 17s. 4d. received of William Hale for the 
profitts of the play} this yere. 

20d. geven to the Quene’s players for their re- 
ward [=tip] this yere. 

3s. 4d. to the King’s players. 

2s, to my lord of Sussex’ players. 

2s. 8d. to the King’s mynstrells. 

1550. Sd. (?) to the King’s players in reward, at 
the request of Mr. Beilez [bailiffs 7]. 

1552. 5s. 2d. geven to my lord Marques of North- 
ampton’s§ players. 

1553. 5s. to my lord Marquis of Northampton’s 
players in reward. 

1558. 22. to the pleers [=players]. 

9s. to the Queen’s maiestie's players. 

3s. Sd. unto certeyne players. 

5s. to the duke of Norfolk’s players. 

1560. 4s. 67. geven unto my lord of Burgayne’s 
players in rewarde. 

7x. Sd. unto my lord of Oxynford’s players this 
yere. 

6s. 


ere. 
1561. 3s. to Mr. Foscue’s players as a rewarde. 
5s. to my lord of Oxynford’s players as a rewarde. 
1562. 5s. payde to my lord Robert Dudlie’s 
players, as in rewarde. 
10s. paid at two sondrye tymes unto the duches 
of Soutfolk’s plaiers. 
5s. to my lord of Oxinforde’s players. 
Also of 6d. paid for a key for a chest that the 
' plaiers rayment was in ; also of 3d. paid for making 


8d. geven unto my lord Dudleye’s players this 


* Record mutilated. 

+ John Stuck had been junior “ ballivus” in 1538 
and 1539. He may have been senior “ ballivus” in 
1543 or 1544, and died in office; but this does 
not appear on record. His widow Alice had _re- 
marri See for such a “‘collection” 1540. The 
accounts for 1542 and 1548 are lost. 

+ To judge by 1540 and 1543 (?), it seems to have 
been intended to exhibit a play every third or 
fourth year. In this year the production of it 
appears to have been handed over to one man, with 
the requirement that he should pay over to the 
borough any surplus. : 

§ He had married the heiress of the Bourchiers. 


' cleane of the hawle after that the plaiers’ garments 
| were made there this yere; also of 2s. paid for 
| scowring S| of the harneis in the tyme of the playe ; 
}also of 4d. paid to a woman for brushing up 
/of iii gownes which were lent to the use of 
| the plaie ; also of 5d. paid for bere* in the halle ; 
also of 4s. paid to the furbuisher for scowring the 
| harneis after the playe ; also of 6d. paid to Thomas. 
| Myerts for carrieing home of harneis to Mr. Crest- 
/ner’s after the plaie; also of 3s. 4d. paid for the 
| mending of iii goones [guns] against the playe ; 
also of 4d. eos to Catlyn for carrieing of the plaie 
geare out of the Tower into the hawle. 

5s. paid to th’ erle of Shrewseberie’s players. 
10s. paid to the ag players. 
8s. paid to William Reynolds for the bording 
{boarding} of Burles, the propertie plaier,+ this 
yere. 

Also of 48s. 4d. paid for the scowring of the 
harneis for the playe this yere; also of 5s. 9d. paid 
more to the surveyors of the playe. 

William Hale, alderman, bought ‘ quoddam 
frenge bissi relictum ex vestimentis lusorum” for 
ds.; and Richard Rogers paid 12d. for certain 
**peces de vestimentis lusorum relictis.” 

21 December, ordered that ‘‘onmia vestimenta 
cujusque ecclesie infra _hane villam que nuper tra- 
dita fuerunt ad faciendum vestitus lusorum, viz. 
le plaiers’ garments,” shall be sold by the chamber. 
lains for as much as they will fetch, and that, after 
paying 5/. to the churchwardens of All Saints’, the 
sum over shall be put into the town treasury. 

1563. 17 May, received of William Bawlwyn and 
John Man ot Brantre [Braintree] 3/. 6s. 8d. for 
protits de le players’ garments. 

1564. 9/. received of Mr. Richard Josua for the 
players’ garments which was sold unto him by the 
towne this yere. 

5s. to my lord of Bedford’s players in reward. 

_5s, toemy lord of Bedford's players at another 


time. 
10s. to the Quene’s maiestie’s players in reward. 


5s. in reward to my lord Robert Dudleye’s 
players. 

5s. geven in reward to the Duchess of Suffolk’s 
players. 


1565. Gs. 8d. to the erle of Lesceter’s players. 

5s. to my lorde Hundeston’s players. 

5s. to my lord Ryche’s players. 

6s, 8/7. to the Queen’s majesty’s players. 

3s, 47. to my lord Straunge’s players. 

1566. 7s. 8d. to the Queen’s majestie’s players. 

5s. to my lord of Hunsdunse players. 

3s. to my lord of Mungeis players. 

3s. to Sir William Pykering’s players. 

1570. 6s. 8d. to the Queen’s maiestie’s players by 
way of reward this year. j 

6s. 87. to my lord Riche’s players by way of 
reward this year. 

5s. to my lord of Sussex players by way of reward 
this year. ; 

1571. 6s. 8d. to earle of Sussex players, 28 Jan. 
hy A he E 

572. 20 Aug., to the Earle of Sussex players, 8s. 
20 Nov., to the Quene’s majesties wha 10s. 


* If this is in connexion with the play, it repre- 
sents refreshment to the tailors who were making. 
the players’ garments out of the Church vestments 

+ Apparently=stage-manager: 
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1573. George Frend and his fellows agreed to pay 
20s. for fine of a stage play this year : not paid. 

20s. received of Richard Wells and others for a 
fine on them assessed for licence granted to play a 
stage playe within this burrowe this year. 

2s. at the Blewe-bore for the dinner of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Walker, and for wine, at that time when he 
preached against our playe this yeare. 

1574. 15s. of Robert Smythe, Edmonde Hunt, and 
Thomas Keler for their lyeence to publish and sett 
forth a stage playe this yeare. 

5s. to William Peter for lycence to sett forth and 
ee. s gamyngs within the liberties of this 

rough. 

13 June, to the earl of Leicester’s players, 5s. 

13 July, to my lord of Sussex players, 6s. 8d. 

1575. To th’ erle of Sussex servaunts, playing 
before Mr. Bailiffs and ther bretheren, 20s. 

1576. Of certayne mynstrells for lycense to them 
graunted to be the musicions for the towne in the 
fayer holden 25 March, 1576, 2s. 6d. 

14 April, to certeine players, 2s. 6d. 

1578. 15 July, to th’ erle of Sussex players, 10s. 

1 Sept., to th’ erle of Leicester his players, 10s. 


A. CLARK. 
Great Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford. 
be continued.) 


EPITAPHS AT STRATFORD-UPON- 
AVON. 
(See 9 8. viii. 463.) 


Tus inscription has, since it was pub- 
lished as above, been included (p. 176) in 
the volume on ‘Shakespeare’s Church’ 
by the Rev. J. H. Bloom (London, 1902) ; 
but, like others in that collection, from a 
very incorrect copy. The first part of it, 
before the verses, is as follows :— 

‘“‘Here is interr’d y* body of Mt William Hunt 

Mercer Who diea y* 18 day of August 1700 Aetatis 
sue 38.” 
It is almost as useless to publish the text of 
an inscription without taking pains to ensure 
that it be accurately reproduced as it is to 
place one on the floor of a church. 

On the other side of the aisle there is the 
following epitaph :— 

Here Lieth the body of Samuel Tyler 

Of Shottery In the Parish of Old 

Stratford Gentleman Who Departed 

This Life the Fowerteenth Day of may 

Anno Domini 1693 Aged 69 Years 

Also here Lieth the body of Ann the 

Wife of Samuell Tyler Gentleman Who 
Departed this Life y° 13 day of march 16... 
Terra Credidit quod non Cernitur 

Ccelo Cernit quod non Creditur 

Blest sole farewell from sorrowes now Repreiud 
And Crownd by him In Whome thou hast beleiu 
Deare dust a dowe [7] Whilst i doe What i May 
With Ioy to meet att Resurreccon day 

Speranti Grandia Mediocria sunt Ingrata. 

Also at their Feet lieth the body of 

Samuel Tyler their Youngest Son Who 


Departed this Life may the 28" 1668 

Serius aut Citius debemus Morti Nos Nostraque 
Death oft doth cut y® thread that Is New Spun 
As Wel as that which waring hath undon 

Looke but in lime pits and youl Find therein 

As oft the young Calues as the oxes skin 

Ah world of woe what thing canst thou cale thine 
Pore man but death can quickly say its mine? 

Mr. W. F. Tompkins, verger of the church, 
pointed out to me the following in the ad- 
joining churchyard :— 

1. In the Gloucester dialect :— 

Heare Lieth the Heare Lieth the 
Body of Mary Hands Body of Abigaill 
Widow Who Depar*? the Wife of George 
this Life Aprill y°® Hands Sener Who 


11 Anno Domony Departed this Life 
1699 Aged May y°* 30% Anno Dom’ 
87 years. 1699 Aged 37 years. 


Death creeps Abought on hard 

And Steals Abroad on Seen 

Hur darts are Suding and hur arous keen 

Hur Stroks are deadly com® they soon or late 
When being Strock Repentance is to Late 
Death is A minute ful of Suden Sorrow 

Then liue to day as thou mayst dye to morrow. 


2. Here Lieth y*® body of Robert 

Bideel Shargent of y® Masse 

Who Departed this life Agust 

The 25 Anno 1686 Aiged 74 

Also Here Lieth y® body of Ann 

His Wife Shee Died Tuly ye 14% 

Anno Dom’ 1708 Aige? 84 Y= 
Above this is carved the mace, symbol of 
his office. Epwarp Dopgson. 


MARVELL’s Poems, 1681. — Everybody 
interested in the bibliography of Marvell: 
knows that the collation of the ‘ Miscellaneous. 
Poems ’ of 1681 presents certain irregularities 
not hitherto accounted for. Besides the 
portrait, there are two leaves of signatures: 
A (unmarked), B, and c, and four of signa- 
tures D to Q inclusive. There is only one 
leaf of R; the next leaf, which has but six 
lines of text upon it, is marked s (pp. 115 
and 116—up to this point the pagination is: 
correct), and the next is T2 (p. 131). After 
T3 and T4 comes one leaf of v, and the book 
ends on the recto of x (p. 139). The 
catchwords and figures (with the exception: 
of a palpable misprint, p. 82) correspond 
to the text throughout. 

I have just had the great good fortune. 
to obtain from Mr. Dobell, whose faculty 
for making discoveries seems to descend’ 
upon his friends, a copy of this book 
which, though unhappily imperfect at the- 
end, explains the irregularities noted above.. 

The signatures (A, B, and C, 2 leaves only) 
and pagination of my copy up to the point 
where it ends on U4 (p. 144) are regular. 

After the six lines on p. 115 comes ‘Am 
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Horatian Ode upon Cromwel’s Return from 
Ireland’; this ends on the verso of R3 
(p. 118). On r4 begins ‘ The First Anni- 
versary Of the Government under 0O.C.,’ 
which ends on the recto of T; and finally, 
on the verso of U2 (p. 140), is ‘ A Poem upon 
the Death of O.C.,’ which wants two leaves 
to complete it. Having regard to the 
-eurious bibliographical history of the famous 
‘ Horatian Ode ’ and the poem on Cromwell's 
death, it is not necessary to say a word as 
to the interest and importance of the dis- 
covery of this volume. As_ originally 
printed, all copies, no doubt, contained the 
Cromwell poems; and though Marvell was 
dead, their cancellation is not difficult to 
explain. Dryden had in this very year, 
1681, been reminded of the change in political 
affairs by the republication of his elegy on 
Cromwell and by a ‘ Panegyrick’ addressed 
to himself for having written it; and it is 
quite likely that the publisher of Marvell's 
poems thought it wiser, upon consideration, 
to bring the book up to date. 
G. THORN-DRvRY. 


LanceLoT SHARPE.—From the fourpenny 
box at a second-hand bookstall, some years 
ago, I purchased a volume inscribed on the 
fly-leaf, in the autograph of the author, as 
follows :— 

To Lancelot Sharpe (viro tam ingenii quam 
nominis acuti: expertus loquor) I do very respect- 
fully present this book. JAMES TATE. 

Amen Corner, St. Pauls, 9 Feby., 1835. 

The book was ‘ Richmond Rules to form the 
Ovidian Distich, &c., edited by James 
’ Tate, Jun., M.A., master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Richmond. The preface is 
- dated 21 Jan., 1835, only a few days before 
the above inscription was penned. The 
writer of this bon mot was a noted school 
master, who numbered among his pupils 
C. L. Dodgson, afterwards famous as Lewis 
Carroll. 

Later, in The Gentleman’s Magazine of 

January, 1852, p. 99, I came upon an 

obituary notice of the Rev. Lancelot 
Sharpe, who died 26 Oct., 1851, at the 
Rectory, Mark Lane, incumbent of All- 
hallows Staining, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
and F.S.A. 

This notice of him may be welcome, 
ag in these pages, as he seems to have 

nm omitted from the pages of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
C. V. H. 8. 


AuTOGRAPH PRICES.—A provincial book- 
‘seller’s catalogue of recent date lies before 
me, containing an appendix headed ‘ A Fine 
- Collection of Autographs.’ 


This appendix 


presents some curious reading, and suggests 
equally curious reflections. Most of the 
specimens of calligraphy were penned by 
anne writers. What would they think 
of the valuation set upon these, in the main, 
ephemeral specimens of their handwriting ? 
And what is the principle of that appraise- 
ment ? Is it antiquity or celebrity? Is 
there a graduated scale of worth ? and will 
the prices demanded fluctuate with the 
passing years? The first of the last two 
queries seems to require an emphatic ‘* No!” 
Let me take a few instances at haphazard ; 
they are both interesting and instructive. 
Two of Harrison Ainsworth’s autographs 
are offered at 8s. each ; one of Sir Archibald 
Alison at 3s. 6d; a signature of John 
Bright, 2s. 6d.; twelve pages of Jeremy 
Bentham at 18s.; four pages of Lord 
Brougham at 3s.; two pages of William 
Black, 7s. ; twelve letters and three sonnets 
of Eliza Cook, 15s.; signature of Dickens, 
7s.; one page of same, 30s.; two pages 
of W. E. Gladstone, 8s.; three pages of 
Grote, 4s.; one page of Tom Hood, 4s. 6d. ; 
one page of Leigh Hunt, 20s. ; four of 
Jean Ingelow, 15s.; one page of James 
Knowles, 3s.; one page of Landseer, 4s. ; 
a slip of Macaulay’s (“‘ I have the honour to 
be, Madam, ,your odedient servant, Macau- 
lay’), 7s.; four pages of Pepys, 18s. ; three 
pages of Lord Salisbury, 5s.; one page of 
the Duke of Wellington, 7s. ; and so on. 
Some of the above figures are almost 
calculated to cause the writers to turn in 
their graves ; others to encourage the living 
to the comfortable assurance that, should 
the workhouse threaten them in the future, 
a few pages of their handwriting would 
stave off that calamity. At all events, the 
bookseller’s prices form a strange com- 
mentary on the unequal values setYupon 
political and literary celebrities. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
[See also the query by Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
post, p. 428.] 


THE OCTAGONAL ENGINE HOUSE ON 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH.—Visitors to this plea- 
sant locality will hear with regret that the 
order has gone forth, at the instance of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, for the demoli- 
tion of this famous old building, which is 
situated close to the railway station. The 
London Argus in its issue for 27 April 
contains a few paragraphs giving a brief 
outline of its history :— 

“This building, we are reminded by The Hamp- 
stead Record, is closely associated with the history 
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of the ponds and wells of Hampstead and the 
supply of water to the metropolis in former times. 
The ponds on Hampstead Heath were made about 
1590, and were enlarged at a later date. They re- 
mained in the possession of the Corporation of 
London until 1692, when they were leased by the 
Corporation to the Hampstead Waterworks Com- 
pany, which continued to supply water from them 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
water was delivered in an unfiltered condition, just 
as drawn from the ponds. In 1833 the compan 
constructed a well near South End Road, whic 
was sunk to a depth of 320ft. to the main sand 
spring. Later the bore was taken down to a total 

epth of 451 ft., but the yield of 200,000 gallons a 
day was not increased thereby.” 

So much as to the water supply; now 
come some remarks as to the history and 
purpose of the building itself :— 

“The octagonal building now in course of demo- 
lition was erected to accommodate the engine used 
to pump the water up from this well. It was sur- 
mounted by a huge vase, which gained for it locally 
the name of the * Pepper Box’; but the vase was 
removed some time ago, and since then the building 
has been known as the ‘Round House’ or the 
‘Engine - House.’ When Parliament compelled 
water companies to properly filter all water 
supplied to consumers, a new source of supply 
was sought, and eventually the Hampstead Water- 
works Company was taken over by the New River 
Company. Since then the water from the ponds 
has been used for road watering, by the Great 
Northern Company for various non-domestic¢ pur- 
poses at King’s Cross, and for cleansing at the 

attle Market at Islington. The engine was re- 

moved from the building in 1870, and since then it 
has been used as a residence for one of the district 
turncocks.” 
Perhaps many, if not most, of these par- 
ticulars may be found in Park’s ‘ History of 
Hampstead’; but as there is no copy of 
this work in our Westminster Library, I 
have not been able to refer to it. 

It would appear that something like 
ghostly legend attaches to this building, 
for some two years ago, whilst seated near, 
I heard a young woman telling a friend 
concerning a mysterious woman in black 
whom she had seen walking round about 
when the moon was last at the full. I give 
this for what it is worth, but it would be 
interesting to know if any Hampstead 
residents have ever heard anything of this 
story or one similar to it. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


Roacw =Cockroacu.—The false form 
“cockroach” having once gained accept- 
ance in English, it was perhaps inevitable 
that among those ignorant of the origin of 
the word there should come into use the 
contraction “roach” (on the analogy of 
*“cockchafer,” ‘‘chafer”’) as a name for 


the disgusting insect. Thus The Agricul- 
tural Gazette of New South Wales in a recent 
issue uses both the full form and the con- 
traction, and also speaks of a “ roachy smell.” 
After all, “roach ”’ is no worse than “ wig.” 
FERGUSON. 


“* H ORSSEKYNS.”’—This name for colts and 
fillies seems uncommon; it appears in the 
will of John Welby, of Denton, near Grant- 
ham, proved at Lincoln 24 Jan., 1547/8,. 
thus 

“Ttem, I gyve and bequethe to my sayd sone 
Wyllm my dune mayre and my baye ffyllye. All 
the other horssekyns I wyll that yt be devyded 
equallye betwyxte them.” 

The plough-teams were oxen, bequeathed 
by couples, so the horses were for riding or 
driving. ALFRED C. E. WELBY. 


CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY AND THE DRED 
Scorr Case.—By way of doing justice to an 
eminent American jurist, I make this note. 
Roger Brooke Taney (1777-1864) became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S., and in that capacity, fifty years ago, 
pronounced the opinion of the Court in the 
case of Dred Scott, a negro captured under 
the Fugitive Slave Law. The judge’s 
enemies persistently represented him as 
laying it down that a — had no rights. 
which a white man was bound to respect, 
The case is one of historic importance. 
What he really said was this :— 

“Tt is difficult at this day to realize the state of 
public opinion in relation to that. unfortunate race 
which prevailed in the civilized and enlightened 
portions of the world at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence......But the public history of 
every European nation ba it in a manner too- 
plain to be mistaken. They had for more than a. 
century before been regarded as beings of an in- 
ferior order, and altogether unfit to associate with 
the white race, either in social or epee rela- 
tions; and so far inferior that they had no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect, and that 
the negro might = and lawfully be reduced to. 
slavery for his benefit......This opinion was _ re- 
garded as an axiom in morals as well as in polities,,. 
which no one thought of disputing, or supposed to- 
be open to dispute; and men in every a and. 
position in society daily and habitually acted. 
upon it.” 

The case is to be found in vol. xix. of Howard’s. 
‘Reports.’ I may add that the name- 
Taney is pronounced Tawney. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


Work [npicator.—Whilst carrying out 
the repairs of this old chateau, the clerk. 
of the works had, I found, an ingenious and. 
convenient way of indicating to me the 
amount to be paid to each workman, accord- 
ing to the number of hours put in daily. 
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Some’ of the men did not come very regularly, 
as haymaking was on; and some were 
occupied at home during the morning. A 
diagram was given against each man’s 
name: thus 0, a square, represented a full 
day’s work. He began from the east, so | 
meant work in the early morning, and _j up 
to midday. The addition of a stroke to the 
west L) indicated the hours after noon; 
and the square enclosed 0, as already shown, 
indicated that the man had worked up to 
seven o'clock, and was entitled to a full 
day’s wage. J. H. RivetT-CaRNac. 
Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


Goop Kina Wencestavs.—The hero of 
this venerable carol resembles Santa Claus, 
and in pictures he is usually represented 
with a long white beard like the other 
Christmas worthy. I do not know whether 
any tradition of his benevolent act is at- 
tached to the real St. Vaclav (German 
Wenzel, latinized Wenceslaus), to whom 
the Bohemian hymn is addressed ‘“ Svaty 
Vaclave, pomiluji nas.” According to the 
‘Story ot Prague,” by Count Liitzow, 
D.Litt.(Oxon), Prince (knez: not king, 
kral) Wenceslaus received the tonsure in a 
church built by the first Christian ruler, 
Borivoj. Having received from the German 
king Henry I. the arm of the youthful 
St. Vitus, he proceeded to found a church 
on the Hradeany, where the present cathe- 
dral of St. Vitus stands, the resting-place of 
the Bohemian kings. (The possible con- 
nexion of St. Vit with the ancient Slav deity 
Svantovit has been discussed by my erudite 
friend Prof. L. Leger, a first-rate authority 
on Slav antiquities.) In 935 Prince Wences- 
laus was murdered by his heathen younger 
brother Boleslav at Stara Boleslav (Alt 
Bunzlau), and in 939 his remains were 
brought to the church on the Hradcany. 
On the gates of the present Wenceslaus 
Chapel of St. Vitus’s Cathedral is the ring 
to which the saint is said to have clung 
when murdered. Illustrations of the murder 
which I have seen show a man in his prime, 
not the venerable crowned figure of ‘‘ good 
King Wenceslaus.”’ 

Last Christmas my friend Prof. V. 
Zeithammer, of Kutna Hora, an excellent 
master of English, translated our carol into 
Cech, and, thanks to assistance from a local 
choirmaster, his version, set to the traditional 
tune, became very popular among students 
.and schoolchildren. Kutna Hora, or Kut- 
tenberg, is the ancient mint and mining 
town, not far from the battlefield of Kolin, 


where the “ decrees of Kutna Hora,” grant- 


ing the supremacy of the Bohemian nation 
at Prague University, were signed by King 
Vaclav IV. in 1409. Not many years after- 
wards the grim Zizka won victories at this 
town over the troops of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund. 
Here is the first verse of Prof. Zeithammer’s 
rendering :— 
Oknem hledel Vaclav kral 
O Stepana svatku, 
Vysoko kdy snih zaval 
pores chatku. 
Luny polil jasny trpyt 
Mrazem stuhle nivy; 
Starci svitil jeji svit, 
Jenz tu sbiral drivi. 
F. P. MarcHant. 
Streatham Common. 


* Dump.”—In remote villages in Suffolk 
this name is given to flat pieces of lead 
which little children push about in their 
play. Halliwell attaches several meanings 
to the word, and appends to No. 2 in the 
list: ‘‘A clumsy medal of lead cast in 
moist sand (East).” 

In ‘Hood’s Own; or, Laughter from 
Year to Year,’ issued in 1839, much of which 
is a reproduction from the ‘Comic Annual,’ 
is a poem of several stanzas entitled ‘ Mrs. 
Trimmer,’ representing an elderly lady about 
to apply her birch to a small boy. His 
offences are enumerated in several witty 
lines, one verse of which is :— 

To-day, too, you hindered the cook, 
By melting your dumps in the skimmer. 
Don’t kneel; you shall go on my knee, 
For I’ll have you know I’m a Trimmer. 
In *‘ The more modern ballad of ‘ Chevy 
Chace’ ”’ in the *‘ Percy Reliques ’ we find : 
For Witherington needs must I wayle, 
As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his leggs was smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumpes. 

Butler in ‘ Hudibras,’ Part I. ¢. iii., thus 
parodies this stanza :— 

Till down he fell, yet falling fought, 
And being down, still laid about ; 
As Widdrington in doleful dumps 
Is said to fight upon his stumps. 


JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


CHARM For BurGLARS.—One is familiar 
with the carrying of lumps of coal in the 
pocket of burglars as a “‘ mascot”; but 
the newspapers of 30 April chronicle the 
carrying of “extra strong” peppermint 
sweets by two members of a gang, one of 
whom affirmed that “ they deaden the sound 
when you are in anywhere.” P. 


““FRITTARS OR GREAVES.”—On p. 192 


of ‘ Naufragia,’ by J. Stanier Clarke, F.R.S,, 
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London, 1806, occur these words : “* Except- 
ing from the Frittars or Greaves of the Whale 
(a very loathsome Meat). A note on 
‘“‘greaves”’ says: “The scraps of the Fat 
of the Whale, which are flung away, when the 
Oil has been extracted.” This may be worth 
recording as a supplement to the quotations 
afforded in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
E. 8. Dopcson. 


St. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER, AND 
BuckincHam. — The following information 
will be of interest to all those who know 
anything of, and have a regard for, this 
interesting Westminster parish. The Buck- 
ingham papers of the beginning of January 
record that while workmen were making 
some alterations to the staircase in an old 
house in Bridge Street of that town, they 
discovered a quaint will dated 1699. The 
testator was one Stephen Gorneller, of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, mariner, in his 
Majesty’s service ; and in this document he 
alludes to the perils and dangers of the deep, 
and some of the other uncertainties of life. 
He commends his soul to God who gave it, 
and his body to the earth or sea, as ‘it 
shall please God to order.’”” He then leaves 
all his property to his “‘ honoured father and 
mother,” and appoints them sole heirs and 
executors. It may be possible in a little 
while to find out some particulars of this 
old-world sailor, and see what his connexion 
with this parish really was, and, perhaps, 
how he came to be at Buckingham. 

W. E. HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct 


“ POURCUTTLE”’ POURCONTREL.”’ — 
These old names of the octopus, although 
apparently unknown to modern dictionaries, 
were very common in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and are used in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society as late as 
1758. Between 1591 (Sylvester) and that 
date I have before me no fewer than nine- 
teen quotations. The faculty which the 
pourcuttle has of changing its colour often 
afforded similes to the moralists. Is the 
name entirely obsolete, or does it still linger 
in any seaside village ? The two forms are 
puzzling, and there is nothing to show which 
is the original. Philemon Holland gives them 


as synonyms to render Pliny’s polypus. 
Pourcuttle obviously looks like a derivative 
of cuttle(-fish), but if it was the original 
form it would be difficult to account for its 
corruption to pourcontrel ; whereas if the 
latter was the original, it might be assimi- 
lated to cuttle by ordinary popular etymo- 
logy, which makes bronchitis into brown 
Titus or brawn typhus. I find as yet nothing 
like the word in any other language, and no 
etymologists appear to have tackled it. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


ScHooL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND.— 
Unfortunately, the earlier records of this 
charity, late of St. George’s Circus, South- 
wark, have been lost. The School was 
established in 1799, and remained in South- 
wark till 1902, when it moved to Leather- 
head, where it now flourishes, with some 
215 male and female resident pupils. The 
history of the School is now being compiled, 
but there appears to be a hiatus in informa- 
tion as to its site, which others and myself 
have been unable to fill. 

The point at issue is the following. At 
Midsummer, 1811, the School left its original 
premises at St. George’s Spa, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark, and moved into tem- 
porary ones in St. George’s Circus (vide 
following minute) until 1814, when it occu- 
pied a schoolhouse erected there, remaining 
in that building until 1902. 

I shall be glad of any information defining 
the premises occupied by the School from 
Midsummer, 1811, until 1814, when the 
schoolhouse was built and prepared for 
reception of the pupils, &c. 

The following is a copy of the minute from 
the School records :— 

“8 Aug., 1811. 

The Secretary reported that on Tuesday, the 
23 July, all the pupils and all the articles belonging 
to the institution had been removed from the 
old school to the new premises in the Circus, 
St. George’s Fields.” 

All I can say is that the premises must have 

been large and important to accommodate 

resident pupils who numbered at least 70 odd. 
Ex-CHAIRMAN. 


GRAHAM AND LitTLE PARENTAGE. — In 
the edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ for 
1849, and in connexion with the family of 
Purdon of Lurzan Race, co. Louth, it is 
stated that their ancestor Thomas Little, 
of Thornhill, Cumberland, married Margaret 
Graham, a daughter of the Montrose family. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
particulars regarding the parentage of this 
lady, or any proof of her marriage to Thomas 
Little ? Wm. Jackson Picort. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WantEp.— 
Upwards of twenty years ago I asked in’ 
your pages where the following lines were | 
to be found. May I repeat the question ? | 

Bells they shall ring for thee, | 
Priests they shall sing for thee, 
Gentlest of ladies, 

Sweet lady of 

If the forgotten word in the last line) 
could be recovered, it might supply evidence | 
as to authorship. Epwarp PEaAcockK. 


Will one of your readers help a busy man 
to the exact “locale” of the two following 
rather threadbare quotations ? 

1. “She let the Legions thunder past, and 
plunged in thought again.” 

_2. “Who God-like clasps the triple forks, and 
King-like wears the crown.” 
Vacuvs VIATOR. 
(1. M. Arnold, ‘Obermann Once More.’] 


Where in Macaulay’s ‘ History’ does the 
following passage occur ? 

**We possess an aristocracy the most democratic, 
and a democracy the most aristocratic, of any 
country in the world.” 

JOHN PicKForpD, M.A. 


CORNELIUS CORDINER was at Westminster 
School in the second decade of the eigh- 
teenth century. Any information concern- 
ing his parentage and career would be useful. 


JOHN CROOKE, son of Samuel Crooke of 
St. Christophers, was elected a King’s 
Scholar at Westminster in 1757. I should 
be glad to obtain further information con- 
cerning him and his family. 

G. F. R. B. 


PaGE OF WEMBLEY.—Can any of your 
readers state where I can see a pedigree of 
Page of Wembley, Middlesex ? 

Hy. REEVEs. 
[Many particulars are supplied ante, pp. 322, 410.] 


SHAKESPEARE EDITED BY Scorr. — In 
1822 Sir Walter Scott was commissioned to 
edit a projected edition of the national 
poet. After three volumes had appeared 
the crash of 1826 put an end to the scheme. 
Can any one kindly refer me to a set of the 
three volumes, or odd ones? Presumably 
the size is octavo, and date of publication 
between 1822 and 1826—perhaps 1825. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS SOLD By AUCTION. 
—Has it been ascertained when autograph 
letters were first sold by auction in England ? 
I have no opportunity at present of seach- 
ing the earlier sale catalogues, and in those 


at hand the first occasion apparently was 


in the sale of the second portion of Dr. 
Mead’s library, April, 1755. They occur 
on p. 239 of the catalogue :— 

Epistole. 3,200 Autograph inedite viro- 
rum in republica literaria per Europam clarissi- 
morum ad Joannem Georgium Grevium inter quos 
eminent _nomina Basnagii, Baylei, Burmanni, 

erici, Fabri, Fabricii, Gronovil, Kusteri, Lim- 
borchi, Puffendortii, Salmasii, Spanheimi, Spinose, 
Tollii, Bentleii, Dodwelli, Lockii, Potteri, Bossueti, 
Bignoni, Harduini, Huetii, Menagii, Sponii, Vail- 
lantii, &e. ab anno 1670 at annum 1703. Quo 
mortuus est Greevius. 

40. Epitole plusquam. 500 Autographe  in- 
editee N. Heinsii_ad patrem Danielem Heinsium, 
et ad plurimos doctissimos viros, una cum re- 
sponsionibus.” 

My copy of the catalogue is without names 
of purchasers or prices. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

[See also Mr. McGovery’s note, ante, p. 424.] 


““TINNERS” IN MitiTary MUSTERS.— 
In 1572, a commission having been issued 
“for general musters and training of all 
manner of persons hable for the wars, 
the Sheriff and Justices of Devon returned 
a certificate wherein it was stated that 
‘“the nomber of th’ abell men mustered 
within the said countie, as well Tynners as 
Marryners, are McCXxtt.”’* Can any one 
explain the above use of the term ‘““Tynners”’? 
Were these the Dartmoor miners or “ Stan- 
nators ?”’ and if so, were they peculiarly 
liable to be called out on military service ? 
There was a Guild of Tin Minerst: did they 
constitute a special regiment? A certain 
number of men were, we read, ‘to be 
trained and armed at the reasonable chardge 
of the inhabitants in everie shire.’ Were 
the “ Stannary towns”’ responsible for the 
training of the ‘‘ Tinners ”’ ? 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of South 
Tawton, in the year 1557-8, I note the 
item: ‘To Willya’ Smyth for the Tyners 
xxijs”’; also expenses for repairing “* the 
Harnes” (i.e., the parish armour) and for 
the purchase of “a Narming Sorde.” This 
was a year of enforced activity in matters 
military—see the Instructions to the Earl 
of Bedford,* Lieutenant of co. Devon (inter 
alia). 

South Tawton was “ Ancient Demesne 
of the Crown,” and, lying on the border of 
the forest, included many tinners among 
its inhabitants. 

The Lay Subsidy Rolls at the Record 
Office—that of 1348, for instance (95/14, 


* ‘History of the First Devon Militia,’ by Col. 
Henry Walrond. 
+ ‘Guavas the Tinner,’ S. Baring-Gould. 
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11 Ed. III.)—contain long lists of names 
of ‘‘ Stannator’ in eod’ Antiquo Dm’co.” 
The Tavistock records (ed. by R. N. 
Worth) have, under 1588, “paid at the 
muster in August last past xl*.... Paid, 
18 Aug. last, to Rich. Drake towards the 
charge of the Tynners, vj'.” 
In the Morebath accounts (pub. Commin, 
Exeter, p. 218), among items concerning 
soldiers’ pay, we find “To the Pyners, v*.” 
Surely a misreading of P for T ? 
ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 
P.S.—I have just chanced upon the follow- 
ing reference to tinners in the ‘ Calendar of 
Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic,’ 
vol. iv. pt. i. p. 267 :— 
““Musters taken in the spring of 1539......Lifton 
Hundred......Lydford......most part of this parish 
be tinners, which do muster always before the 
warden of the Stannary.” 


CHAPEL Roya, SAvoy: Curious Cus- 
tToM.—In the account of the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, in Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London’ 
it is stated that 
“on the Sunday following Christmas Day it has 
been customary to place near the door a chair 
covered with a cloth, on the chair being an orange 
in a plate. This curious custom at the Savoy has 
not been explained.” 

Can your readers offer an explanation 
of this quaint custom, and also say whether 
it is still kept up ? 

T. Francis Bumpvs. 


‘Book or LovuGuscur.’—A book or 
manuscript bearing this title, on the Rey- 
nolds family (ancient name MacRannal or 
Magrannal), co. Leitrim, was heard of about 
three years ago in the neighbourhood of 
Keshcarrigan, co. Leitrim, as having been 
seen in the library of a gentleman who had 
died a little while previously ; but his name 


together with Percy Fitzgerald’s and Leask’s 
‘Lives’ of Boswell, and Rogers’s ‘ Boswel- 
liana,’ but can find no trace of his connexion 
with this volume, which is said to be by 
William Woty (1731-91). G. L. B. 


ZOFFANY’s INDIAN PorTRAITS. — Tom 
Taylor, in his handbook of the pictures of 
the 1862 Exhibition, says (p. 64) of Zoffany : 
‘He went to India in 1782, painted there 
with great success for some years. and 
returned to London with a fortune in 1796.” 
Is there any record of the names of the persons 
(they must have been numerous) whose 
portraits he painted ? and is anything known 
of the ultimate fate of the pictures them- 
selves ? J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


“SALUTATION TAVERN,” BILLINGSGATE.— 
Where was the site of this tavern? It is 
recorded by Pepys in his diary, under date 
1659, that he visited it and dined there. 
As it is called by this name in a will dated 
1681, it existed after the Fire of London. 
In the diary of the Rev. Rowland Davies 
the diarist states, circ. 1689, that he dined 
there upon fish in company with the Earl 
of Orrery and others: the diary is pub- 
lished by the Camden Society. In Boyne’s 
‘ Traders’ Tokens of the Seventeenth Century’ 
is the following :— 

‘‘Obverse: The Salutation Tavern. Two men 
saluting. Reverse: At Billingsgate. R. S. M. 
Here were headquarters of Freemasons in Anne’s 
Reign.”—I. 531. 

‘Tokens were issued from Taverns where Lodges 
of Freemasonry were afterwards held, in the Reign 
of Queen Anne. 

‘The information is obtained from an extremely 
rare plate of French origin, in which the signs of 
the bt of all the English lodges, 129 in 
number, are engraved. No. 201, being the number 
of this tavern in the book, is the first of the 19 
numbers given.”—Appendix, p. 


was not ascertained. Materials are being 
collected for a history of the Reynolds 
family, and information regarding this book 
or the loan of it would be much appreciated. 
Henry F. REYNOLDS. 
92, Denbigh Street, S.W. 


JAMES BOSWELL AND ‘THE SHRUBS OF 
Parnassus.’-—A volume of verse entitled 
‘ The Shrubs of Parnassus ’ (London, printed 
for the author, 1760) has been attributed to 
James Boswell in F. W. Fairholt’s ‘ Tobacco : 
its History,’ 1876, p..278, one whole poem 
on ‘Snuff’ being quoted. Is there any 
other authority for this statement? It is 
known that ‘“ Bozzy” perpetrated verses, 
but none published so early as this date. 


Can any one give further information con- 
cerning this tavern ? G. B. H. 


PrcrortaL Buinps.—In the first half of 
the last century were to be seen window- 
blinds of calico on which pictures were 
printed in colours. I remember one such 
which showed, I think, a classical building 
with detached columns, and a dark-blue 
sky behind, something in the style of the 
coloured windows now imported from 
Germany. Where were these blinds made ? 
and when did they go out of use e =" 


Burmese Gop.—I recently obtained at 
an auction a fi carved in white marble, 


I have consulted the standard bibliographers, 


and described in the catalogue as a “‘ carved 
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marble Burmese god.” The following is a 
rough description. The figure is in a 
squatting position; height about 19in., 
weight about 3 stone. The face, highly 
polished, is oval, nose long and _ flattish, 
mouth rather large with thick lips. On 
the head is a conical cap, consisting of triple 
ornamental bands and a plain pointed top. 
The left hand lies on the chest, and holds 
what appears to be a staff, the point of 
which rests on the left shoulder. On the 
wrists and ankles are armlets and anklets. 
The lower extremities are clumsily formed, 
and the feet are flat. There is a sash or 
loin-cloth. The figure is decorated with 
incised lines in various places. 

Can any one give me information about 
this “god,” such as his name, country, 
attributes, the period to which he belongs, 
&e. ? Is he a rare specimen ? 


S. A. D’ARcy. 
Clones, Ireland. 


Replies. 


‘SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES.’ 
(10 S. vii. 366.) 


I HAVE not seen Mr. A. R. Frey’s book 
on this interesting subject, so I may be 
sending you what has already been garnered. 
If, however, these strange nicknames have 
not a place in his book, it would be well 
to give room to them, as they might then 
find their way into a new edition of a work 
which I do not doubt is both useful and 
entertaining. 

I am tear ’em=Right Hon. John Arthur 
Roebuck, M.P.—IIlustrated Times, 18 Sept., 
1858, p. 199. 

Scorchvillein=Henry de Loundres, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin (0b. 1228).—‘ D.N.B..,’ s.n. 

Devil of Dewsbury=Richard Oldroyd, 
hanged at York in 1664 for the Farnley 
Wood plot.—‘ Depositions from York Castle ’ 
(Surtees Soc.), 216n. 

Red Cock.— 

‘*The above old man was called Red Cock for 
many years before his death, for having one Sunday 
slept in church, and dreaming that he was cock- 
fighting, he bawled out, ‘A shilling upon the red 
cock !’ and behold the family are called Red Cock 
” Ra day.”—‘ Life of James Lackington,’ 1850, 

Black Tom=Lord Fairfax, general of the 
army of the Long Parliament.—Ward, 
‘English Reformation,’ 1716, p. 347. 

Ever Afraid, Never Afraid.—-Effigies in 
— Church.—Hearne, ‘ Collec.,’ vol. v. 
p. . 


Jack Boots=Henry Compton, Bishop of 
London 1675-1713.—Abbey, ‘The English 
Church and its Bishops,’ vol. i. p. 107. 

Os porci = Pope Sergius 1.—Southey, 
‘Commonplace Book,’ vol. iii. p. 398. 

Docthur Trobullfeld=James Turberville, 
Bishop of Exeter 1555-9.—Bridgett and 
Knox, ‘Story of Cath. Hierarchy,’ 96n., 
quoting Machyn’s ‘ Diary.’ 

The Dandy Bishop=Hon. George Pelham, 
Bishop of Lincoln, 1820-27. Whether this 
nickname ever found its way into print is 
uncertain. Probably it did in the local 
newspapers and election literature. The 
tradition thereof has lived on to the present 


day. 
Godwin Porthund = the hangman of 
Shrewsbury. Reference is lost. 


John Price, otherwise Miss Marjoram ; 
Bob Plunder; Bricklayer Tom; Robin 
Cursemother.—Outlawed smugglers, Hawk- 
hurst, Hampshire, early eighteenth cent.— 
Southey, ‘Commonplace Book,’ vol. iv. 
p. 590. 

Sir Saunder Smell-smock.—A nickname 
given to some one by John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory (Parker Soc.), Index, s.n. 

Sir John Smell-smoke.—A nickname given 
by James Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, 
to some one (Parker Soc.), Index, s.n. 

Cat.— 

“St. Leo had sent bishops to Constantinople to 
ask the Emperor that he would bring to punish- 
ment Timotheus, the Cat, who, being schismatical, 
excommunicated, and Eutychean, had nevertheless 
got possession of the see of Alexandria.”—T. W. 
Allies, ‘The Holy See and the Wandering of the 
Nations,’ p. 64. 

Strata Smith = William Smith, the geologist 
(Atheneum, 6 Aug., 1892, p. 181). 

Kick 0’ the Guts, Wry Neck, Lord Lick- 
penny, Brandy Billy, Hob o’ the Loanin’, 
John o the Loanin’, Pistol-foot, Shiney- 
boots, Jamaica John, Gold-foot, Jinny the 
Drummer, Mall the Priest, Bubbly Jock, 
Clocky Bill, Jenny lang Hannah, Jamaica 
Tommy, Gentleman John, Weather-neck, 
Lang Ends, Mary o’ the Kiln, Jack the Dilly- 
driver, Me-an’-my Father.—Hexham_nick- 
names.—‘ The Denham Tracts’ (Folk-lore 
Soc.), vol. i. p. 344. 

Ma-the-bucket.—A Galway Water-carrier. 
—Fitz Patrick, ‘ Life of Father Tom Burke,’ 
vol. i. p. 20. EpWarp PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


I have not seen Mr. Frey’s volume, but 
it would seem from Mr. BLEACKLEY’s list 
of names apparently omitted by Mr. Frey 
that neither is aware of the 
Pseudonyms,’ 


‘Index of 


Nicknames, &e., of real 
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ersons to be found at the end of Wheeler’s 
“Dict of Noted Names of Fiction.’ This 
gives nearly 1,200 names, and _ includes, 
with variations, several of those mentioned 
by Mr. BLEACKLEY. R. 8S. B. 


There is an excellent article on this 
subject at 2 S. iii. 262 by the late MACKENZIE 
WALCOTT. 

Creevey gives several, as “Jenny” for 
Sir Robert Peel, and ‘‘ Slice ’’ for the Duke 
of Gloucester. 

I have noted also from F. L. Gower’s 
‘Bygone Years’ “ Filthy Lucre,” Duke of 
Parma and Lucca; “ Poodle”’ and Paul 
Pry,” Fred. Byng; ‘ Plenty and Waste,” 
Mrs. Gore and her daughter. 

At 8S. vi. 225 *‘ Dinner Bell ” is noted for 
Edmund Burke. 

Prof. Herbert Mayo, referred to at 10 8S. 
vi. 473, was persistently called the “ Mid- 
dlesex Owl.”’ R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Two at least of the sobriquets in Mr. 
BLEACKLEY’s list have been applied to other 
notable personages. “‘ Foul-weather Jack ” 
was the name given by his crew to Admiral 
the Hon. John Byron, grandfather to the 
poet; and Theodore Hook called Edward 
Irving “ Dr. Squintum.” 

R. L. Moreton. 

“Corporal John ”’ was the name given to 
Marlborough. M. N. G. 


_ In addition to my previous list the follow- 
ing were in general use during the eighteenth 


century :— 

The Jockey=Charles, llth Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Old Tick=Old Q., William, 4th Duke of 
Queensberry. 


Lord Fanny =John, Baron Hervey. 

Lord Crop= Lord George Gordon. 

The Gentle Shepherd = George Grenville. 

Weathercock= William Windham. 

The Doctor=Henry Addington, Ist Vis- 
count Sidmouth. 

The Temple Leech=George Colman the 
elder. 

Sixteen-String Jack=John Rann, the 
highwayman. 

Little Pickle=Mrs. Jordan. 

Garrick was generally termed ‘“ Roscius,”’ 
and Foote invariably referred to as ‘ Aris- 
tophanes.” Horace BLEACKLEY. 


[H. L. O. also thanked for reply.] 


Pot-GALLERY” (10 S. vii. 388).—DR° 
MvrRay invites some rational suggestion 
as to the meaning of this term; it may 


therefore be pardonable to indulge in con- 
jecture. Our Northern seaport in the Tyne 
is typical of conditions existing in almost 
every port and harbour, and one of its 
features in thus described :— 

“Scarce a house on the river side of the street 
but had its ruinous wharf, supported on half-a- 
dozen green weed-grown piles, or its tumble-down, 
gaudy-painted balcony.” —G. H. Haswell, ‘The 
Maister : a Century of Tyneside Life,’ 1895, p. 34. 
In nautical terms such a balcony is called 
a “gallery”: for example, “ Gallery, a 
baleony projecting from the admiral’s or 
captain’s cabin”? (Smyth, ‘Sailor’s Word- 
Book,’ 1867, s.v.). Outjutting encroach- 
ments on the foreshore in constructing 
riverside galleries, or balconies, occur as 
frequent causes of litigation. Most of the 
public-houses on the shore were furnished 
with an annexe of this kind, a favourite 
lounging-place, where frequenters were in 
full view of the passing river traffic. This 
common adjunct of the pothouse may well 
have been known by seafarers as a “ pot- 
gallery,” and its undue would 
form the subject of such injunctions as 
those cited by DR. MuRRAY. 

OLIVER HESLOoP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The contrivance for restraining the liberty 
of a river which is known on the Thames 
between Windsor and Oxford as a “lock” 
is called on the Itchen a “ pot,” derived, I 
suppose, from puteus, like pozo in Castilian, 
pozzo in Italian, puits in French. When 
the gates of the pot, or lock, are closed, there 
is on the top of them a narrow bridge of 
planks which gives passage over the river, 
and it often has railings. Such a bridge 
might possibly be known as a “ pot-gallery.” 

E. 8. DopGson. 

Dr. Murray invites explanation or 
suggestion as to this word. May I make 
my suggestion in the form of historical 
narration ? 

Formerly the Thames was wide and 
shallow. At low water there was a narrow 
channel and a wide expanse of uncovered 
shore. Fishing was an important industry, 
both by nets and kiddles. Fishermen living 
on the bank ran a stage or fence right down 
the sloping bank to near the navigable 
channel. To judge from the passage in 
Stow, they went, indeed, beyond it. This 
stage the fisherman equipped with fish- 
kiddles and eel-pots. To get at them at 
high water or on the dry he added a foot- 
plank to his stage, and thus made a “ gallery”’ 
of it. When his eel-pots, &c., were not in 
use they were hauled up: one can see them 
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now, a long row of them on the gallery, a 
well-known feature in the waterscape. 
Made too long, the galleries were a source 
of annoyance to the light craft which hugged 
the shore. If this explanation be correct, 
probably some of the old prints will show 
the gallery, pots and all. 
DoveLas OWEN. 

Might this term not apply to a fixed 
wooden gallery or double-decked stage used 
in olden days in tidal rivers or ports to moor 
ships to, for the convenience of passengers 
and goods at varying depths of the tide ? 

The modern floating landing-stage accom- 
modates itself to all tides, and rendered the 
old structures obsolete. Examples of fixed 
pier-landings, with three decks constructed 
on the old plan, may be seen at Portsmouth, 
Ramsey, and elsewhere. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Pot-Hooks AND (10 vii- 
388).—There were “‘ pot-hooks ”’ and “ pot- 
hangers”’ in the chimney-place of the 
house-place of my first home in Derbyshire. 
These I can just remember, and how they 
were used. Since then I have seen none. 
In the chimney, about seven feet above 
the house floor, was ‘a galley-bawk ’— 
a stout flat iron bar fixed on edge in slots 
in the stonework of the chimney, across 
which it stretched. From this galley-bawk 
was hung the “ hanger.’”’ The hanger had a 
broad hook at top, by which it was hung on 
the galley-bawk; and at the lower end of 
the hanger was forged a plain hook. From 
the lower hook of the hanger, the “ pot- 
hooks”? were suspended. The pot-hooks 
were hooked at both ends—just such hooks 
as are used by butchers for hanging meat. 
The pot-hooks were of various lengths, 
some long, others short, so that the sus- 
pended pot could be put at any distance 
above the fire. I might say that the pot 
was usually called ‘the iron-pot,” and 
was of considerable size, though there were 
little and big pots, all having iron handles— 
some with a loop in the middle by which 
the pot was hung on the bottom pot-hook. 
There was also a smaller hanger for suspen- 
sion from the lowest pot-hook. This was 
in two portions: a flat bar behind with 
round holes, and a round front bar with a 
hook at bottom, and a stud at top which 
fitted loosely the holes in the flat bar. By 
this extra appliance the whole apparatus 
could be still further lengthened or ster 


as required. The pots were never hung high 
in the chimney, the distance above the fire 
being such that saucepans could be boiled 


on the fire whilst the pot hung. This. 
arrangement of the hanging pot was before. 
there were boilers at one side of the fire- 
places. 

The galley-bawk I am remembering had 
on it two hangers—one carrying a short 
chain, the pot-hooks hanging from the 
bottom link. The galley-bawk, hanger, 
and pot-hooks were a cumbersome arrange- 
ment, which the addition of the boiler to 
fire-places seems to have brought to an end. 

I hope this will afford Dr. Murray some 
of the information he seeks. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


The arrangement in the house in which 
I was brought up was, to the best of my 
recollection, as follows. At the back of the 
fire-place, both in kitchen and brewhouse, 
there was an upright iron fixture with a 
swinging arm terminating in a horizontal 
hook. This was called the gate. From it 
there depended the pot-hook, a flat piece of 
iron which turned up hook-wise, and was 
pierced with holes, by means of which it 
could be hung from the gate-arm at any 
desired height. The hanger was a round 
piece of iron hooked at both ends, and was. 
used to lengthen the “pot-hook” as 
required. 

Pot-hooks in writing are strokes “‘ hooked ” 
at top or bottom only, like the first stroke 
of n or the last stroke of wu; hangers are 
** hooked ”’ at both ends, like the last stroke 
of n. They thus resemble respectively the 
pot-hook and hanger in domestic 


The pot-hook, a kitchen fire utensil, is 
also called a ‘‘ hook-and-hanger,” because 
its upper end hooks on to the “ crane,” 
whilst its lower extremity is used as a hanger 
for pot or kettle. It is a single object. The 
form of the heading is misleading, inasmuch 
as it suggests two different things ; whereas 
the phrasal term merely describes two 
functions of one and the same object. The 
printed setting, therefore, would be clearer 
if it were “pot hook-and-hanger,” instead 
of “ pot-hooks and hangers.” 

The strokes and turns, in the large-hand 
practised by the schoolboy, have their 
names from this domestic implement. Up- 
stroke and ‘“‘ down-turn ” (the first element 
of the letter n) show the “hook”; down- 
stoke and “ up-turn” (the second element 
of the letter «) resemble the ‘‘ hanger ” ; 
and “ double-turn ”’ (the last stroke in the 
letter m) combines both features in itself, 
completing its similitude to a “‘ hook-and- 
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hanger.” But, generally, all these forms 
were undistinguishably called pot-hooks.” 
R. OLIVER HESLOP. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


In my schooldays hangers were distin- 
guished from pot-hooks by having a hook 
at each end of the stem, shaped like the 
italic letter ¢. Hangers are extensively 
used by butchers and ironmongers upon 
horizontal steel rods for displaying their 
goods. Hangers are devoid of eyelets, un- 
like pot-hooks. 

Members of the:2nd Middlesex Batallion, 
formerly called the 77th Regiment, were 
once nicknamed ‘“ pot-hooks,’’ because the 
two sevens resembled those humble instru- 
ments. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


An apparatus is still to be seen in old 
kitchens with a toothed rack, by which 
the pot can be hung higher or lower over 
the wood fire. At top this is attached, I 
think, to a ring running on a horizontal rod. 
This top I take to have the form which gives 
its name to the first half of a written n. 
The second half I take to be the hanger. 
Hooks of this shape are to be seen in butchers’ 
shops and in larders. WILson. 

(H. T. W. also thanked for reply. ] 


SLincsBy, MALE DANCER (10 8. vii. 310). 
—The following is from The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. 1x. part ii. p. 961 :— 

“15th Oct., 1790.— Suddenly, at his brother’s 
house at Twickenham, John Slingsby, Esy., of the 
Surrey militia, and brother to a once celebrated 
dancer of that name. Nothing could have been 
more unexpected than this event. He had passed 
the evening chearfully, and on retiring, at half past 
eleven o’clock, particularly requested of the maid- 
servant who attended him to his room, to awaken 
him the next morning at nine. Before she reached 
the bottom of the stairs, she heard the report of a 

vistol, and her scream alarming the family, they 
ew to Capt. S.’s room, and found him lifeless. He 
had placed the loaded pistol in his mouth, and the 
contents, passing through the upper part of the 
head, had shattered the skull in a most dreadful 
manner. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEWISs. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND EUROPEAN POLI- 
TIcIANS (10 S. vii. 165, 275, 318).—The 
queerly distorted version of an account of 
a meeting between Abraham Lincoln and 
Lord Hartington, as told by M. N. G., ante, 
p- 276, seems to refer to a story that for more 
than forty years has in this country been 
familiar in our mouths as household words. 
It is this. 

Shortly after his arrival in Washington, 
and before his presentation to the President, 


it being then the time when the Civil War 
was at its height, Lord Hartington had the 
bad taste to appear at some public assembly 
at the national capital wearing a Confede- 
rate badge. The President heard of this, 
and, when Lord Hartington was presented, 
he feigned not to have caught the name, and 
said, in an inquiring tone, “Ah! 
Partington ?” 

I do not vouch for the truth of the story 
—very likely it is a fable; but that is the 
story. It has the advantage over the other 
version in that it is witty ; that it implies, 
if the story is true, a well-deserved rebuke ; 
and that it is characteristic of Lincoln; 
whereas the version of M. N. G. represents 
nothing but simple boorishness, is without 
point, and without sufficient verisimilitude 
ever to have become popular. 

Isaac Hutt Piatt. 

Wallingford, Pa. 


The Marquis of Hartington was at a 
masked ball in New York, where an unknown 
lady came up to him and pinned a secession 
badge on his coat. The Marquis did not 
know what it was, and allowed it to remain ; 
but very soon a man told him roughly to 
take it off. The Marquis of course paid no 
attention, and a disturbance seemed to be 
near, when a gentleman whispered to the 
Marquis what the badge was. The Marquis 
at once removed it. This account of the 
badge incident differs from that quoted from 
Lowell at the last reference ; but every one 
must believe as he thinks 


MvusicaL GENIUS: IS IT HEREDITARY ? 
(10 S. vii. 170, .236.)—St. SwirxHrn’s refer- 
ence to the Scarlattis induces mention of 
another master of church music, Antonio 
Lotti, who was the son of a Hanoverian 
chapel-master, flourished from 1667 to 1740, 
and became the founder of the Venetian 
school. The great Braham, “who sang 
like an angel,” came of a musical family, 
and began as a chorister in the Cathedral 
Synagogue in Duke’s Place, handing down 
his gifts to his daughters, one of whom was 
a fine actress, and of such surpassing beauty 
that she attracted the notice of the then 
Duke of St. Albans, who fell in love with 
and married her. If we may give living 
examples of hereditary genius. we need 
only cite the Hambourg family, Mark, 
Boris, and Jan, trained by their father, 
Prof. Hambourg. 

What has always struck the present 
writer is the variability of genius, proving 
that behind all its manifestations there 
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lies some elusive property by which certain 
allied arts are generated and _ fertilized 
within circumscribed areas only. In other 
words, genius is confined to specific families, 
which blossom into painters, poets, and 
musicians, but never into, say, lawyers, 
statesmen, or great captains of industry. 
To cite one or two examples: Dr. Burney. 
the author of the ‘History of Music,’ 
transferred some of his fine energies to his 
daughter Fanny, who wrote ‘ Evelina.’ 
Moses Mendelssohn, poet, philosopher, and 
littérateur, justified his genius through his 
son Bartholdy. Ford Madox Brown, the 
eminent painter, manifested the allied 
tendencies of his brain through his son 
Oliver (1855-74), who would have made 
his mark as poet and novelist. 

It may be an idle speculation, but it 
seems to the writer that, given the requisite 
conditions of environment, the cultivation 
of distinguished abilities (if not precisely 
of genius) is not so very difficult, after all. 
One has but to recall the lives of many 
persons who have left details of their child- 
life, and of the influences by which it was 
nurtured, in order to perceive the force of 
this remark. Montaigne, John Stuart Mill, 
Sir F. H. Doyle, Lady Morgan, and Miss 
Mitford—to mention a few persons at 
random—have all told us how happy their 
childhood was, and how favourable occa- 
sions were seized upon by their guardians to 
bring out their nascent powers. Wherefore 
we can realize the loving oversight where- 
with the elder D’Israeli encouraged the future’ 
statesman and novelist to read the books 
in the Bradenham Library, and to treasure 
up the brilliant repartees which fell from 
the lips of his father’s friends, and of which 
he was one day to make such excellent use : 
in which act Isaac displayed a praiseworthy 
regard to one of the 613 precepts of the Old 
Testament, where Jews are enjoined to give 
personal attention to the education of their 
offspring, and not to delegate that important 
duty to hired teachers. Speaking of parental 
influence, one recalls the famous lines of 
Horace :— 

Purus et insons 
sates si et vivo et carus amicis. 
Causa fuit Pater his; 


wherein we see the piety of the ancients, 
both Jews and pagans, in blending their 
fathers’ memories with their own person- 
alities, thus doubling their own utility and 
power. Plutarch, Gibbon, Buffon, and Pitt 


all record indebtedness to their fathers’ 
sympathetic interest in their childish likings. 


Nor can maternal supervision and affec- 
tion be disregarded as powerful factors, 
Different orders of mind have testified to it, 
Cowper, Kant, Sir William Jones, and Burns 
sang or wrote of such tendance and vigilance. 
That special ability is continued in 
family groups seems’ an__ inevitable 
corollary from the following miscellaneous 
examples of family life. The Evelyns were 
distinguished botanists ; the Portas and the 
Villanis acquired fame as historians, the 
Sealigers as scholars, the brothers Grimm 
as philologists, the Corneilles as dramatists, 
the Buxtorfs as Biblical exegetes, the 
Rossettis as poets and painters, the De Veres 
as poets, and the Brontés as novelists ; 
while Albert and Horace Smith, authors of 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ were humorists. 
And if one may cite examples from one’s 
own nation, Jews can bring forward the 
Ibn Ezras as poets, the Iimchis as great 
exegetes, the Ibn Tibbons as translators, 
the Luzzatos as littérateurs and diplomatists, 
the Rappaports as scholars and doctors, 
the Ascolis as philologists, and lastly the 
magnificent family of the Don Yechayas, 
who held sway in Spain during the Moorish 
domination, and who exercised (so tradition 
runs) almost imperial power through several 
generations. M. L. R. BREsLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE: JOSEPH Bona- 
PARTE’S CARRIAGE (10 8. vii. 170, 236, 313, 
357, 393).—I was mistaken in my belief 
(ante, p. 313) that the silver “ article” taken 
from Joseph Bonaparte’s carriage is in the 
possession of the 13th Hussars. J. R. F. G. 
is right: it belongs to the 14th. 

As to the capture of the carriage or car- 
riages, there is much which apparently 
cannot be made certain :— 

** After clearing various obstacles in their front 
the 13th approached Vittoria, when the royal 
carriages were perceived, and Major-General Long 
instantly ordered a squadron commanded by Captain 
Doherty to pursue them; this was promptly exe- 
cuted, and the whole were captured after a smart 
skirmish...... In the meantime the remainder of the 
regiment formed in front of a compact body of the 
enemy, whom they vigorously charged and routed. 
Captain Doherty, observing this movement, left the 
royal carriages in charge of Sergt. Scriven and 12 
men and joined the regiment......Sergt. Scriven 
reported his having given gem royal carriages to 
an officer, with a party of infantry, who said he 
had orders to take charge of them, but he omitted 
taking a receipt or demanding the officer’s name.” 
—‘Historical Records of the 13th Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, containing an Account of the 
Formation of the Regiment in 1715 and of its 
Subsequent Services to 1842’ (London, John W. 
Parker, 1842: Author’s name not given). 

“Tt was probably in this pursuit, commenced on 
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the evening of the victory of Vittoria, along the 
Pampeluna road, that the Fourteenth earned a 
title to that elegant and historical piece of silver 
plate known as ‘The Emperor,’ which has so long 
adorned the officers’ mess. It was the property of 
His Majesty Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, and 
the royal arms are still discernible upon it. ‘ The 
Emperor’ in the piping times of peace is seldom 
seen except when filled to the brim with the 
choicest brands of champagne, and in this condition 
it has passed through successive generations of the 
regiment, and done duty as a loving cup in_the 
officers’ mess on many festive occasions.”—‘ His- 
torical Records of the 14th (King’s) Hussars from 
A.D. 1715 to A.p. 1900,’ by Col. Henry Blackburne 
Hamilton, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford ; late com- 
manding the Regiment (Longmans & Co., 1901). 

Both regiments were at Vittoria: the 
14th has ‘The Emperor”; the 13th, a 
long mess table which also belonged to Joseph 
Bonaparte. There is a “yarn” that the 
piece of silver fell originally to the 13th, and 
the table to the 14th, but that the latter, 
being ordered to India, found the table too 
‘cumbersome (in those days) for transport, 
and exchanged it for the silver ‘ article.” 
This “ yarn ” I have from a friend, who has 
it from an ex-officer of the 13th. 

The following I quote from a letter from 
Col. Brookfield, Consul at Danzig :— 

‘There is a traditional friendship between the 
13th and 14th Hussars, based on their long and 
amicable service together in the Peninsular War. 
The two regiments were for a long time brigaded 
together, and enjoyed the nickname of the ‘ Ragged 
Brigade,’ the phrase being a playful, but at the 
same time honourable reference to the war-worn 
state of their (Light Dragoon) dress and equip- 
ments. The friendship existed still when I was in 
the 13th—in 1873-1880—though we unfortunately 
never ‘lay’ together. (If we had done so, scenes 
would no doubt have been witnessed such as when 
the 8th Hussars and the 17th Lancers lie together, 
on which occasions they sometimes give the two 
regiments the jointname of the ‘25th.’) As it was, 
we invariably dined off a table presented to us by 
the officers of the 14th, and we carried this table 
about with us everywhere, including India, and 
pee took the cloth off after dinner, so as to 
see it. 

“T am not, however, aware that the friendship 
‘ever reached the pitch of our having ‘all things in 
common’; and with regard to the piece of plate 
now used as a drinking vessel, but formerly de- 
voted to a directly opposite purpose, the verbal 
tradition in the 13th was that its possession had at 
one time been a subject of dispute between the 
itwo corps. 

“The story went that in the cavalry pursuit 
after King Joseph Bonaparte, a small party of the 
13th came up with his travelling carriage, and 
looted the precious contents ; but that a party of 
the 14th coming up afterwards under an officer, the 
latter severely rebuked the marauders, and then— 
by a process very familiar to all versed in military 
affairs — proceeded to appropriate the booty 
himself. 

‘Your introduction of a Capt. Doherty into the 
story, however, makes me for the first time think 


that my version given above is inaccurate ; for the 
name of Doherty was a regular 13th name for two 
generations...... would suggest that it was the 14th 
without an officer who first seized the precious 
object; that Capt. Doherty (undoubtedly a 13th 
officer) came up next, with a party of the 13th, and 
made the men of the 14th give up what they had 
taken; and that afterwards—when the two regi- 
ments came to talk over the matter—they decided, 
or some higher authority to whom they oe 
decided, that the loot properly belonged to the 14th. 
It is just possible that the handsome table given to 
the 13th by the 14th was a solatium for the smaller 
and more interesting article; but that is a mere 
suggestion.” 

According to ‘Historical Records of the 
13th,’ quoted above, the commanding 
officer of the regiment, Major Patrick 
Doherty, received a gold medal for the battle 
of Vittoria. There were, therefore, two of 
the name at least in the regiment at the time. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


AvuTHORS OF QuvOTATIONS WANTED (10 
S. vii. 208)—An account of Cromwell’s 
saying is given in Gardiner’s ‘ Civil War,’ 
chap. lii. Referring to a visit of Belliévre, 
the French ambassador, to Fairfax and 
Cromwell on 11 July, 1647, Gardiner says : 

“Tt was doubtless on this occasion that Belliévre, 
apparently after sounding Cromwell as to his am- 
bitious aims, received the memorable reply: ‘No 
one rises so high as he who knows not whither he 
is going.’” 

In a note Gardiner gives as his authority 
De Retz (‘Memoires,’ ed. 1859, ili. 242), 
‘“who heard this from Belliévre”’; he also 
discusses the date, and concludes that the 
date of the visit is by far the most likely 
time for the occurrence, and that at all 
events it cannot have taken place earlier 
than 9 July or later than October in 1647. 
WERDER. 


Bacon’s APOPHTHEGMS (10 S. vii. 328).— 
Lord Byron makes several references to 
Bacon’s errors, as in his diary, 6 Jan., 1821, 
Corrected blunders in nine apophthegms 
of Bacon—all historical”; 8 Jan., “letter 
to Murray, with corrections of Bacon’s 
apophthegms”’: and ‘Life and Works of 
Byron,’ by Moore, v. 59, 64. In a note to 
canto v. of Don ‘Juan,’ st. cxlvil., after 
giving a citation from Bacon on the subject 
of Solyman, he adds :-— 

“But Bacon in his historical authorities is often 

inaccurate. I could give half a dozen instances 
from his apophthegms only.” 
In the Appendix to the above canto Byron 
gives the apophthegms in question, with 
observations upon them; and in a note 
he says 

“Ordered Fletcher to copy out_seven or eight 
apophthegms of Bacon, in which I have detected 
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such blunders as a schoolboy might detect rather 
than commit. Such are the sages !” 

And in a further note upon the incorrect 
citations :— 

“They are but trifles, and yet for such trifles a 
schoolboy would be whipped (if still in the fourth 
form).” — Byron’s ‘Life and Works,’ wut supra, 
xvi. 114, 120-2. 

It is needless to give more extracts from a 
work so accessible. W. E. Brownina. 


(Tue Rey. J. Wiiicock also replies. ] 


HERALDIC: Cross CLECHEE (10S. v. 190; 
vi. 135).—Sapr asks to whom belongs the 
arms * Gules, a cross clechée or.” 

Although I am an old student of heraldry, 
my later and more utilitarian life has caused 
me to forget many things which I had learnt 
in my earlier days, and so, as the epithet 
clechée seemed strange to me, I turned to 
what few heraldic authorities 1 have with 
me here for information. 

Boutell (‘Heraldry, Historical and Popular,’ 
1864) is silent as to its meaning, though 
Aveling, in his treatise founded on Boutell 
(published in 1891), gives it in his Glossary 
(p. 126) as *‘ pierced so that only the rim 
or outer edge remains,” as distinguished, 
perhaps, from voided, when only some part 
of the charge (not practically the whole) is 
removed. * 

The later well-known heraldic authority 
Dr. Woodward, however, in his glossary of 
the French terms of blazon in ‘ Heraldry, 
British and Foreign’ (1896), vol. i. p. 462, 
seems to apply the term clechée only to a 
cross “the arms of which are shaped like 
the handle of an ancient key. The cross 
of Toulouse is a cross-clechée.”” And on 
plate xv. fig. 10 in the same volume he gives 
an illustration of this cross of Toulouse 
(St. Gilles) which reads ‘“ Gules, a cross 
clechée or the very arms your corre- 
spondent seems to be in search of. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


GOLDSMITH TABLET (10 S. vii. 385).—I do 
not think the statement that Goldsmith 
died in a kind of attic at the top of No. 2, 
Brick Court, Temple, should un- 
challenged. Until evidence to the contrary 
is produced, it is safer to believe that poor 
Goldie died in his own chambers. Those 
chambers were on the second floor, on the 
right hand ascending the staircase, 2, Brick 
Court. The tablet therefore has been fixed 


*T note that in the small edition of’ ‘English 
Heraldry’ by Boutell, published in 1883,§c/echée is 
given as synonymous with urdée ; but this can 


in the wrong place, as though Goldsmith’s 
chambers were on the left hand going up- 
stairs. In its present position it is mislead- 
ing, and will mislead future generations. 
It ought to be taken down and put up again 
in the right place, some 20 feet further south. 
BLACKSTONE. 


THOMAS THURSBY OR THORESBY (10S. vii. 
269).—The information which I wanted 
about Thomas Thursby has been kindly 
supplied to me by Mr. Danie HIPweE tt, 
who has sent me particulars of the marriage 
licence, dated 28 May, 1666, in the Faculty 
Office, of Thomas Thursby and Mary 
Jefferson, to marry at St. George in South- 
wark, Surrey. 
WILLouGHBY A. LITTLEDALE. 

26, Cranley Gardens, 8.W. 


Bett Inscriptions Sriresa (108. vi. 
465; vii. 55).—Vicit Leo de tribu Juda”’ 
is certainly a quotation from the Apoca- 
lypse (v. 5), Sob évixnoev 6 6 wv EK TIS 
pvdns "lovéa, It may, however, have an 
earlier date, for at the trial of Rebecca we 
read :— 

“The peasant [7.e., Higg, the son of Snell},. 
fumbling in his bosom with a trembling hand, pro- 
duced a small box, bearing some Hebrew characters. 
on the lid, which was, with most of the audience, 
a sure proof that the devil had stood apothecary— 
Beaumanoir, after crossing himself, took the box 
into his hand, and, learned in most of the Eastern 
tongues, read with ease the motto on the lid.” 
‘The Lion of the Tribe of Judah hath conquered.’” 
Ivanhoe,’ chap. xxxvii. 

JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 


THE SLOVENISH LANGUAGE (10 
381).—At the conclusion of his interesting 
article Mr. MArcHANT quotes what he 
describes as ‘‘ two verses of a Slovene poem. 
by Vodnik.” This is much as if we were 
to speak of two verses of a poem by Omar 
Khayyam. The two verses, which are 
totally unconnected in sense, are quatrains, 
exactly like the Persian rubaiyat, a poetic 
form of which the Slovenes are particularly 
fond. I venture to paraphrase the first of 
them in the FitzGerald manner :— 

The Laibach Damsels are so fair of Face, 

It is a pity they lack inward Grace ; , 

Their Skins are as the Radish, pink and white, 

And yet they are the Devil’s Hiding-place. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


COoLERIDGE’s ‘ EPITAPHIUM TESTAMENTA- 
riuM’ (10 S. vii. 387).—I think there 
can be little doubt that the ériavovs 
which is in the heading of this ‘ Epitaphium’ 


scarcely be correct. 


is a misreading for éridavods—illustrious.. 
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“Eoryoe in the same heading is a pun, of 
course, and stands for 8. T. C. 

It would be interesting to know—but 
I presume that the MS. is lost or inaccessible 
—whether from 76 to airéypadov is not in 
a different hand from that of the ‘ Epita- 
phium’ itself. Yet it is not a necessary 
inference from atroypadov that any part 
of this MS. is in Coleridge’s eel ao 


B.V.M. AND THE BirTH OF CHILDREN | Pp. 


(10 S. vii. 325, 377, 417).—In J. Collin de 
Planecy’s ‘Dictionnaire Infernal,’ under 
‘Couches,’ it is told that, in certain places, 
to procure an easy childbirth you should 
tie the woman’s girdle to the church bell 
and ring three strokes upon it. 

EpwarpD PEACOCK. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


London Topographical Record. Vol. IV. 

Topographical Society.) 
Tuts volume opens with an interesting address by 
Mr. Philip Norman, Treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries, on the Roman wall of London, which 
ably summarizes our present knowledge on the 
subject. Mr. Norman points out that there have 
been twenty careful and detailed examinations of 
the work, above and below the Roman ground 
level, at various points between Ludgate and the 
Tower of London ; but as most of the information 
resulting from the investigations is buried in the 
Transactions of various learned societies, we cannot 
help expressing the wish that Mr. Norman would 
undertake a comprehensive work in which the con- 
clusions that have been reached by the numerous 
antiquaries who have dealt with the subject should 
be scrutinized and co-ordinated. We agree, in 
short, with Mr. Norman in thinking that the time 
has come for the production of an authoritative 
peer on the Roman circumvallation of 

ndon. 

An account of some recent demolitions at Black- 
heath, by Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove, illustrated 
with views and plans of Vanbrugh House and 
Vanbrugh Castle, follows Mr. Norman’s paper. 
This is succeeded by a further instalment of Mr. 
Hilton Price’s valuable collections on the ‘Signs 
of Old London,’ which comprises Cheapside, the 
Poultry, and the adjacent streets, and_ is ee 
illustrated with facsimiles of old shopbills and 
advertisements from originals in the British 
Museum or in the possession of the author. This 
list of signs, and the quotations by which they are 
vitalized, not only afford amusing reading, but are 
-also of considerable value to the historical novelist 
who is anxious about the correctness of his local 
colour. One source of information has not, per- 
haps, been sufficiently utilized by Mr. Hilton 
Price. In the Reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission there are abundant references 
to the old hostelries of London. One instance will 
suffice. In the commonplace book of Whitelock 


(London 


Bulstrode, which is now in the possession of Mr. 
Eliot Hodgkin, we learn that on 8 Sept., 1692, that 
worthy dined in Cheapside, ‘against Mercer’s 
Chappell at the sign of the Haunch of Venison,” 
with some friends and cronies. At two of the 
clock, when they were seated at table, there was a 
“strange shaking of the table,” due to an earth- 
quake ‘‘that shooke most of London and the 
suburbe,” and caused the greatest alarm to the 
festive party. This earthquake was felt from 
Tower Hill to Kensington, and extended over a con- 
siderable Pa of England, France, and Flanders 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., Fifteenth Report, Appendix, 
art V., p. 18). Mr. Price merely mentions that 
“The Haunch of Venison,” which the foregoing 
extract enables us to localize, was occupied in 1701 
by a Mr. Hall. 

On p. 37 it is stated that Cheapside Cross was 
erected in 1291, and on p. 45 in 1290. Hunter showed 
in the Archwologia, vol. xxix., that the cross was 
under construction during the years 1291, 1292, and 
1293, and that it seems to have been completed in 
the last-named year. The statement by Maitland 
on p. 45 might have been omitted, as it refers to the 
old Cross, which was taken down in 1390, the Little 
Conduit being subsequently built on its site. No 
explanation is given of the importance which seems 
to have attached to the old “King’s Head” in 
Cheapside. An earlier instance than that given b 
Mr. Price will be found in the Cottonian MS. 
Vitellius, A. xvi., in which, under the year 1498, we 
are told that ‘‘ upon the monday folowyng (18 June) 
was a scaffold made in Chepyssyde, foreagayn the 
kynges hede, whereupon the said Perkyn stood 
from x of the mornyng tyll iij of the clok at after 
none” (Kingsford, ‘Chronicles of London,’ p. 223). 

The volume concludes with a catalogue of the 
maps, plans, and views of London which were 
exhibited at Drapers’ Hall on 16 March, 1905, and 
afforded sufficient testimony to the usefulness of 
the work done by the Society, under whose auspices 
the exhibition was held. 


Gems from Boswell: being a Selection of the Most 
Effective Scenes and Characters in the i of 
Johnson and the Tour to the Hebrides. By Perey 
Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. (Gay & Bird.) 

Mr. FitzGERALp produced in 1896 what, in spite of 

many misprints, is a most convenient edition 

in one volume of Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ and the 

attendant ‘Tour to the Hebrides.’ He devoted a 

volume to rebuking Dr. Birkbeck Hill on the subject 

ot Johnsonian editing; and now he resumes his 
subject with an excellent selection of ‘‘ana” from 
the two masterpieces. Oddly enough, in ‘‘The 

Bibelots,” to which this charming booklet belongs, 

‘Dr. Johnson’s Table-Talk’ has already figured, 

and it is perhaps due to this fact that we miss 

some characteristic things, e.g., the remark about 

“cheerfulness always breaking in,” which, though 

not Johnson’s, is one of the memorable things in 

Boswell. Still, each enthusiast would probably 

choose different things as the best, and all that is 

given here is excellent. 

No reader ought to stop at selections, even in 
these busy days, and such titbits—or, shall we say? 
“ Liebig of Literature ”—as we find here we accept 
mainly as an inducement to the uninstructed or 
indolent reader to go through the whole fare of 
good things laid before him in the great biography 
and its pendant. Boswell was no Fool, though he 
was weak in many ways, and the editor has no 
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difficulty in his annotations in pointing to his 
artistry, often employed with sly malice against 
those he disliked. He was certainly impayable on 
occasion, as Mr. Fitzgerald says. ecasionally we 
are irritated by the editorial comments. Mr. Fitz- 
verald brings in Dickens, another of his favourite 
authors, rather unnecessarily, but he does not give 
us notes in two or three places where they would 
have been serviceable, e.g., on the use of the word 
palates” (p.7) for dishes of special relish, and on 
the secret of Johnson’s collections of dried orange 
peel, which Johnson would not disclose to his 
tormentor and biographer, but which a letter to 
one of his favourite female friends in earlier life 
makes plain. Miss Boothby was advised by him to 
take this same orange peel, and “drink it in a 
glass of red-hot port, or eat it first, and drink the 
wine after it.” as an easy remedy for indigestion, 

Mr. Fitzgerald wisely ends his selection with the 
remark that there is much more of equal quality 
that might have been chosen. Johnson is an in- 
exhaustible theme, and always interesting from his 
originality of mind and courageous defence of his 
own opinions. In many ways he was far from being 
a typical Tory. He helped. to expose the Cock 
Lane ghost, but he was before his age in seeing 
something in apparitions which seems to be beyond 
reason or the ‘laws of nature,” yet is supported 
by apparently sound evidence of trustworthy 
people. 

“Tue Wortp’s Crassics” under Mr. Frowde’s 
management continue to supply admirable additions 
to the wide field of English Letters. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, the outstanding anthology of the 
nineteenth century, is published with additional 
poems to the end of that hee These begin with 
tive pieces of Landor which fully deserve their 

laces. We find further selections from Peacock, 
3arnes, Browning and his wife, Tennyson, and 
Matthew Arnold, and exquisite less-known poetry 
like that of the author of ‘Ionica,’ all of which 
shows that no mean judge has been responsible for 
the new matter. This is as it should be, and the 
volume will be treasured. by lovers of poetry 
as worthy, in its extended form, of the master 
(perhaps we should say *‘masters,” in view of 
help) who made it. 
Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher contributes a searching 
introduction to Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 vols., 
which is both honest and competent.—Mr. Austin 
Dobson is, of course, the right man to edit Gold- 
smith’s Poems, for his own writing has some of that 
gracious charm which endears to us the author 
of the ‘Vicar,’ and he rightly dwells on those 
telicities of Goldsmith’s conversation which shine 
out the more for being embedded in the prejudiced 
narrative of Boswell.—Mr. Brimley Johnson supplies 
an introduction to Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers, and fairly deals with the position 
of Lamb’s friend as a man whose work is of the 
highest mark, and deserves our warmest. admira- 
tion, though = cannot love or even admire his 
strange personality. 

“The Works of Edmund Burke, Vol. IV., edited 
by Mr. F. W. Raffety, form part of a treasure- 
house of wisdom and fine English which is, we fear, 
little disturbed by the average man. He has here, 


at any rate, a chance to enter in and enjoy, if he 
can get over the solidity of Burke, which is ill 
suited to an age of snippets and smartness. Burke 
has his epigrams too, though they are not written 


in the “telegraphese ” which most readily secures 
a hearing at present. We could wish many of our 
prose writers of to-day no better fate than to be 
contined to the eighteenth century for their read- 
ing. They would much, and perhaps lose 
some of the restless fripperies of modern display. 


AT the last. meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America announcement was made 
of a proposed concordance to the poetical works of 
Wordworth, to be edited by Profs. Lane Cooper and 
Clark S. Northup of Cornell University. Before 
woceeding further with their work, they desire to 
ste with certainty whether any concordance to. 
Wordsworth already exists in MS. News of such 
may be sent to either of the above at the Depart- 
ment of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


BooKsELLERS’ CaTALOGUES.— JUNE. 


WE notice below the earliest of the June Cata- 
logues, with those which lack of space compelled us. 
to leave over a fortnight ago. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, opens his 
List CXXI. with an interesting collection under 
Dante. This is followed by History, including 
Thorpe’s ‘Ancient Laws,’ 2/. 17s. 6d.; Brewer’s 
‘Henry VIII,’ edited by Gairdner, 3/.; the Oxford’ 
edition, 1829-33, of Burnet, 2/. ; Creighton’s ‘Queen 
Elizabeth,’ 39 beautifully coloured plates, 11/7. 11s. ; 
Grote’s ‘Greece,’ 1849, 12 vols., 5/.5s.; Whitcombe 
and Sutherland’s views of the naval achievements 
of Great Britain from 1793 to 1817, 11/.; and Wel- 
lington’s ‘ Despatches,’ 13 vols., 2/. 4s. There are 
sections under Shakespeare, Political Economy, and 
Travel; while first editions of Borrow and the Percy 
Society’s Publications (4/. 4s.) will be found under 
Miscellaneous. 

Mr. F. S. Cleaver sends from Bath his Cata- 
logue 4, which contains the Riverside Emerson, 
12 vols., 42s.; ‘English Pottery,’ by J. E. and E. 
Hodgkin, 4to, 1/. 2s. 6d. Pallas’s ‘Southern Pro- 
vinces of Russia,’ 1793-4, 17s. 6d.; Kennan’s: 
‘Siberia,’ 196 illustrations, 16s.; ‘Trial of Warren 
Hastings,’ 4 vols., 5s.; Wood’s ‘Conchology,”’ 
1815, 2/7. 2s.; ‘Rome and the Campagna,’ by Robert 
Burn, 15s.; and ‘The Master Painters of ‘Britain,’ 
by Gleeson White, 4 vols., royal 4to, 17. The last 
volume contains a Biographical Dictionary of the 
Artists. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 151 contains a 
copy of ‘The History of Henry the Fyfth,’ a con- 
temporary manuscript of the play by Robert Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery. Mr. Dobell queries whether it is- 
not the author’s manuscript. It has a list of the 
actors (Betterton, Mrs. Davis, and others), and is: 
16s. Malcolm’s ‘Views within Twelve 
Miles round London,’ 1800, is 1/. 18s. Under Witch- 
craft is a collection of works bound in one volume,. 
1601-14, 6/. 6s. There is an interesting list of books 
with woodcut illustrations, mostly engraved by the- 
brothers Dalziel, from drawings by Birket Foster, 
Harrison Weir, and others. These are offered at 
low prices. The miscellaneous list 
includes Barham’s ‘Cousin Nicholas,’ first edition,. 
1841, 1/. 1s. ; and Broome’s ‘ Poems,’ 1739, 4s. 6d.:— 

Pope came off with Homer, but they say 

Broome went before and cleanly swept the way. 
There are first editions under Defoe, Goldsmith,. 
Pope, Swinburne, Thackeray,.and. others. There: 
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is an uncut copy of the first edition of Gay’s 
‘Achilles, as it is performed at the Theatre Royal 
in Covent Garden, with the Musick pretix’d to each 
Song, Feb. 28th, 1733,’ 6/. 6s. 

Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, have 
in their Catalogue 26 Oxford Historical Society 
Publications, 33 vols., 3/. 10s.; and a very fine copy 
of ‘Rerum Britannicarum,’ 1587, which is priced 
31. 3s. English Topography includes Inigo Jones’s 
*The Most Notable Antiquity of Great Britain, 
vulgarly called Stone-Heng,’ 1725, 1/. 1s.; W. J. 
Linton’s ‘ Lake Country,’ 100 illustrations, 12s. 6d. ; 
Owen’s ‘ English Monasticism,’ 5/. 5s. ; and Taylor’s 
‘Index Monasticus,’ 18s. There are original draw- 
ings by Griggs. European Topography contains a 
eabeention Mountaineering. Art includes ‘ Vicat 
Cole,’ by Chignell, 3 vols., 4to, 1/. ls. There is a 
collection of 44 original drawings by E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., 12/. 12s. Deuchar’s 200 etchings, Dutch and 
French schools (circa 1810), are priced 1/. 10s. There 
are also interesting items under Archeology, 
Costumes, Brasses, &c., and a number of works 
with coloured illustrations. 


Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
have in their Catalogue 179 Burton’s ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ Benares, 30/.; large-paper copy of Bell’s 
‘British Theatre,’ 1776-8, 4/. 10s.; Gautier’s Works, 
20 vols., 8/. 18s. Gd.; Borrow’s ‘ Bible in. Spain,’ 
first edition, 1843, 3/. 10s.; Edwards’s ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painters,’ 1802, 2/. 15s.; a beautiful set of Green’s 
‘History of the English People,’ the ‘ Making,’ 
and the ‘Conquest’ of England, 12 vols. in all, 
bound by Riviére, 4/. 4s.;  Redfern’s ‘ Historic 
Gloves and Shoes,’ 16s.; and Hogarth, from 
the original plates, 1822, 5/. 12s. 6d. Under 
King Charles the Martyr is a fine copy of the first 
folio of ‘The Works and Life, Trial, and Martyr- 
dome,’ a folding copperplate depicting the King 
holding a crown of it 2 vols. in 1, 1662, 2/. 2s. 
Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War,’ 6 vols., is 2/. 2s. A copy 
of the 7'imes issue of Punch, which cost 26/. 10s., is 
priced 11/., and includes the revolving bookcase. A 
copy of Voltaire’s ‘ La Pucelle d’Orléans’ is 1/. ds. 
Among some miscellaneous articles in the cata- 
logue are an eight-day grandfather's clock, with 
thirty different tunes, 32/.; and some antique 
library furniture. 

Mr. E. Menken’s Catalogue 177 contains a tall 
copy of the first edition of ‘The Tale of a Tub’ in 
the original calf, with all the three_title-pages, 
1704, 5s.; Taperell and Innes’s ‘London and 
Westminster,’ 1/. 5s. 6d.; Book of Common Prayer, 
“the Sealed Book of Charles IT.,” 1/. 17s. 6d.; and 
S. C. Hall’s ‘ Book of Gems,’ 3 vols., 2/. 10s. There 
is a choice example of ‘Iconographia Espanola,’ 
2 vols., royal folio, Spanish binding, with 84 plates 
of Spanish antiquities, 4/. 15s.; and a copy of 
‘Oliver Twist,’ the very rare first edition with the 
“Fireside plate,” Richard Bentley, 1838, 4/. 4s. 
There are some fine specimens of illuminations. 
One Book of Hours contains fifty-six miniatures, 
sixteenth century, 42/. A Book of Prayers, four- 
teenth century, is priced 21/.; and ‘Les Evangiles des 
Dimanches,’ 1872, 15/. 15s. Under Pottery is Rath- 
bone’s ‘Old Wedgwood Ceramics,’ 1893-8 (one of 
200 copies), 10/. 10s. A collection of books relating 
to railways is from the library of the late John 
Urpeth Rastrick. 


Messrs. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have in 
their List 145 Audubon and Bachman’s ‘ Quadru- 


yee of North America,’ New York, 1849-54, 
2/. 12s.; Bentley's Miscellany, 1837-50, 9/. 9s. 
Swinburne’s essay on Blake, 2/. 14s.; Burke's 
‘ Heraldic Illustrations,’ 1844-6, 3/. 3s.; a complete 
set of the Chester Architectural, Archeological, and 
Historic Society’s Journal, 10/. 10s.; Dodsley’s * Old 
English Plays,’ 6/. 12s.; Foster’s ‘Miniature Painters,” 
large paper, 4/. 4s.; Fraser’s Magazine, 1830-63,. 
12/. 12s.; Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 8 vols., royal 4to,. 
plates coloured by hand, 8/.; Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 
edited by Wheatley, 6/. 6s.; the first edition of 
Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diary,’ 1869, 2/. 16s. ; and ‘The 
Cambridge Shakespeare,’ edited by Aldis Wright, 
40 vols., 8/. 10s. (large-paper edition, limited to 500 
copies). There is a set of the Vanity Fair Album, 
37 vols., folio, 1869-1905, 14/. 14s. (published at 
74 guineas). A select topographical eohutien deals 
principally with Yorkshire. 


List 146 from the same firm contains ‘ Alche- 
mystical Philosophers,’ 1815, 6/. 6s. (a note on 
fly-leaf by Walter Moseley states, ‘‘ F. Barrett is 
the author”); Miss Berry’s ‘Journals,’ extra- 
illustrated with 153 portraits, 3 vols., 1865, 6/. 10s. ; 
Blometield’s ‘Farmer’s Boy,’ extra-illustrated, 3/. ; 
Library Edition of Gilfillan’s ‘Poets,’ 48 vols., 
3/. 3s.; ‘Coryat’s Crudities,’ proofs on Japanese 
paper, 2/. 10s.; Dickens’s Christmas Books, all first 
editions, 1843-8, 3/. 3s.; E. FitzGerald’s * Polonius,’ 
first edition, ina 1852, 3/. 12s. 6d.; Gar- 
diner’s ‘ Commonwealth,’ 3 vols., 8vo, 4/. 4s.; first 
edition of Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the World,’ 
Newbery, 1762, 2/. 10s. ; first editions of the ‘Gre- 
ville Journals,’ 8 vols., 6/. 10s.; J. H. Newman's 
Works, 18 vols., 2/. 14s.; Kitson’s ‘ Leeds Old 
Pottery,’ 3/. 10s.; Smith’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné of 
Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,’ 8 vols., 
imperial 8vo, very scarce, 1829-37, 25/.; Walpole’s 
‘Letters,’ 9 vols., Bentley, 1857-8, 9/. 10s.; and 
Skelton’s ‘House of Stuart,’ 3/7. 3s. There is, as in 
most of Messrs. Pitcher’s catalogues, a long list 
under Lancashire. 


Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, includes in 
his List 49 the Vimes edition of ‘The Century 
Dictionary,’ 7/.; the Oxford Chaucer, 4/.; a fine 
copy of FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam,’ 3/., 1879; 
also his ‘Readings in Crabbe,’ 1/. 15s.; the first 
edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 15s. 10s. ; 
Buxton Forman’s ‘ Keats,’ 5 vols., 8/. ; first edition 
of George Meredith’s ‘ Modern Love,’ 1/. 10s.; and 
Northcote and Brownslow’s ‘ Roman Catacombs,’ 
1/.10s. First editions of Swinburne include ‘Songs 
before Sunrise,’ 1871, 1/. 15s.; and first editions of 
and Westwood’s ‘Butterflies’ and 
‘Moths,’ 3 vols., 4to, are 5/. The Spenser Societ 
Publications, 22 vols., are 5/. 10s.; and Planché’s 
‘Book of Costume,’ 2 vols., 4to, 6/. There is a list 
under Charles I. 


Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, sends us. 
Catalogues 12] and 122. The former is devoted to 
Music, and contains many valuable books and 
manuscripts, of which we name one or two. There 
are the four books (bound in one volume) on the 
lute, together with motetti recercari and_ canzoni 
Francese, by Francesco da Milano (the edition of 
the first book not mentioned by Eitner); Martin 
Luther’s ‘Geystliche gesangk Buchleyn, Tenor,’ 
Wittemberg, mp1. ; with, at the end, a number of 
sacred and secular songs, Latin and German, in 
manuscript; Luys de Narbaez’s ‘Los seys libros 


del delphin de musica,’ &c., published at Valla- 
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Aolid in 1538, a complete copy of a very rare book ; 
many old Missals, &e. There is one manuscript 
against which stands 12,000 marks, viz., the auto- 
graph of Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat, 
79 pages of music, written at Salzburg in 1776. 
There is also a complete autograph score of an 
orchestral piece composed by Richard Wagner at 
the outset of his career, 24 pages, &c. 

Catalogue 122 comprises works on Medicine which 
‘embrace its history from the earliest times to the 
-end of the eighteenth century. This catalogue, 
like all those issued by Mr. Rosenthal, is ex- 
cellently arranged, and the head-lines on each page 
render it easy of reference. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp sends from Reading his Cata- 
logue 173, containing a fine clean copy of Montaigne, 
folio, calf gilt, by Zaehnsdorf, 1613, 97. 10s. ; Ash- 
mole’s ‘ Berkshire,’ 1736, 9/. 15s.; Bewick’s * sop,’ 


Newcastle, 1818, 3/. 18s. ; first edition of Cavendish’s | 


Woolsey,’ 1641, 2/. 10s.; ‘Capt. Cook’s Voyages,’ 
second edition, 1785, 2/. 12s. 6d.; first edition of 
‘The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’ 
1719, 22/. 10s.; and ‘The Doré Gallery,’ 2/. 2s. 
collection of 58 curious volumes relating to Games 
and Gaming is 8/. 10s. Other items include Hasted’s 
‘Kent, 4 vols., folio, Canterbury, 1778-99, 24/.; 
first edition of Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ also ‘Christian 
Perfection,’ 2 vols., 7/. 7s.; Petrie and Sharpe’s 
*Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ vol. i. (all pub- 
lished), 4/7. 4s.; Raffaelle, ‘Loggie nel Vaticano,’ 
55/.: Ralston’s ‘ Russian Folk-Tales,’ 1/. 10s. There 
are a number of first editions of Dickens; and Mr. 
Thorp has a large stock of book-plates. 


Mr. Thorp sends two other catalogues: No. 7 
from Guildford, and No. 27 from his London address. 
The former contains Cuvier’s * Animal Kingdom,’ 
‘97, 2s.: and a choice copy of Weinmann’s _ 
Botanicum,’ Amsterdam, 1736-48, 9 vols., folio, 
12/7. 12s. There are many items under Natural 
History, also under Astronomy and Mathematics. 
In the general portion will be tound Grose’s ‘ Anti- 
-quities of and Wales, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Scott’s 
Antiquities of Scotland,’ 1826, 14s.; Aubrey’s 
‘Surrey,’ 1719, 67. 12s. 6d.; Russell’s ‘ Guildford,’ 
1801, I/. ls.; Suckling’s ‘ Antiquities of Suffolk,’ 
1847, 6/. 6s. ; Boydell’s ‘River Thames,’ 1794, 12/. 12s. ; 
Boydell’s large-type edition of Shakespeare, 1802, 
8/. 83. ; and Royal Society Transactions, 1665-1799, 


Mr. Thorp’s London catalogue contains the first 
edition of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ with Onwhyn’s 
additional illustrations, 1839, 3/. 10s. There are a 
number of volumes of Archeologia. Under Art is 
a set of the series of Portfolio monographs, 1894-8, 
4J.4s. There are interesting catalogues of libraries ; 
and other items include Hindley’s ‘Old Book Col- 
lector’s Miscellany,’ 12s.; Macbean’s ‘Constanti- 
nople Sketches,’ 1/. 16s.; and Marryat’s novels, 
19 vols., 5/. 15s. (“A capital writer, sir; beats the 
American, Cooper, to shivers ; he’s only second, in 
fact, to Tom Cringle,” ‘Noctes Ambrosian’). 
Among first editions are works of George Meredith, 
Swinburne, Barrie, Borrow, and others. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons send. from Liver- 
1 Part CCCLXXX., which includes a fine 


ersian MS., written on 172 leaves of native paper, 
-and illustrated by 30 beautiful miniatures in rich 
colours, date about 1650, 15/. 15s. Under Actors 
are Tate Wilkinson’s ‘ Memoirs’ and his ‘history of 
the Yorkshire Theatres, first editions, 8 vols. in 4, 


York, 1790-95, 47. 10s Wilkinson ‘“ discovered” 
and brought out Charles Mathews. There is also a 
tine copy of Ryley’s ‘Itinerant,’ the three series, 
9 vols., 1808-27, 4/.4s. The Alpine items include 
Saussure’s ‘ Voyages dans les Alpes,’ the Duke of 
Sussex’s set, 2/. 10s.; and a complete set of the 
‘Annuaire du Club Alpin Frangais,’ very rare 
7/. 7s. Under Ancient Religions will foun 

Higgins’s ‘Celtic Druids,’ containing 45 large plates 
of the principal Druidical remains of Great Britain 
and France, 3/. 3s.; | Faber’s ‘Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry,’ 3 vols., 4/. 4s.; and Inman’s ‘Ancient 
Faiths,’ 3/. 3s. Under Armour are Meyrick’s well- 
known works, first editions, containing 230 large 
lates, hand coloured, 5 vols., royal 4to, 1824-30, 
My. The ‘ Antient Armour’ was a favourite with 
Scott, who spoke of it as “the incomparable 
Armoury.” Among beautiful steel engravings we 
may mention a copy of Rogers’s ‘ Poems,’ illus- 
trated with 72 plates after Turner and Stothard, in 
case of the finest Levant morocco, 1834, 6/. 6s.; also 
Campbell’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ Turner’s plates, with 
letter from the poet, Moxon, 1837, 8/. 8s. Under 
Dibdin are ‘Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ ‘des 
Althorpiane,’ and_ ‘ Cassano Catalogue,’ 7 vols., a 
very fine set, bound in red morocco, 1814-23, 16/. 16s.; 
and under Laplace is the splendid edition published 
by the French Government, crimson morocco, 
1840-47, 6/. 6s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer ana 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the wee, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

R. M. T. (‘‘Old, unhappy, far-off things”)— 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Solitary Reaper.’ 

FE. L. 8S.—We cannot advise as to such sales. 

CorRIGENDA. — Ante, p. 392, col. 1, 1. 5, read 
mangiricoens. P., 394, col. 2, 1. 9, read Dodgson. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


a 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JUNE). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HALIL HALID.—THE CRESCENT VERSUS THE 
CROSS. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240, 58. net. 
*.* A criticism of some aspects of the Christian civiliza- 
tion from an Islamic standpoint. 
. W.).—_THE ANCIENT WORLD. A 
with comparative Chart of 
Events. Being Vol. II. of Reflections on some Leading 
Facts and Ideas of History, their Meaning and Interest. 
With Special Chapter on the Bible Lands. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xlvii 345, 5s. 


LUZAC & CO, 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F.E. nowhas 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 
Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. 

MILITARY CATALOGUE, 96 pp. (Nearly ready. 

REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Camp- 
bell’s Australian Birds—Charlevoix’s New France— 
Hamel’s Corot—Baily’s Lady Hamilton—Feret’s Fulham 
—History of the Hawtrey Family—MacColl’s Nineteenth 
Century Art, &c. 

NEW ZEALAND, 8 pp. 

IRELAND, 8 pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 290, 32 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 


E. JOSEPH’S 
NEW CATALOGUE. 


ALL BOOK-BUYERS SHOULD GET THIS. 
CONTAINS— 

Rare and moderately priced Books relating to Africa, 
America, Art, Arundel Chromos, Chess, China, Finance, 
India, London, Military Subjects, Political Economy, 
Pottery, Spiritualism, and a variety of other Subjects ; 
finely bound Books; best Library Editions of Standard 
Authors ; Books with Coloured Plates; and First Editions 
of popular Novelists, &c. 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
ENGRAVINGS. E. JOSEPH, 
CATALOGUES post free. 48a, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
FOR SALE. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
Hutery, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 
application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


PROF. AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN’S BOOK 
| OF ALMANACS. 
With an Index of Reference, by which the Almanac may be found 
for every Year, whether in Old _ or New, from any , Ancient 
or Modern, up to a.p. 2000. With means of finding the Day of an 
New or Full Moon from s.c. 2000 to a.p. 2000. Third Edition, wit 
Revised by E. J. WORMAN, M.A., 1907. 
ice 58. net. 
The Indexes have been tested afresh Grenghont for this Edition ; 
| and, while as little alteration as possible has been made in the 
book, obsolete data have been cut away from the plates, and 
New Tables of Cambridge, Oxford, and Law Terms have been 
gadea by which the beginning or end of these can readily be 
ound. 
The whole Almanac for any year required can be placed open 
before the reader, by one reference to an index, without any 
calculations whatever. 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
OF WORKS ON 
ARCHAOLOGY, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, FOLK-LORE, GENEALOGY, 
HERALDRY, LEGENDS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 
NUMISMATICS, PHILOLOGY, &c., IS 


JUST ISSUED, 
And will be sent gratis and post free on application. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Booksellers, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(Cartton Horet Buriprne). 


Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent ‘years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 


circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
' For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
3 Months 6 Months 


ONE Vol. ... 7 0 
TWO Vols. ... ‘ 4 6 a 010 6 

FOUR Vols, 7 0 014 0 

FIFTEEN Vols. ... 5 0 2135 3 0 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 


For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
6 Months 12 Months 


ONE Vol. act 
TWO Vols. ... see 
THREE Vols, 
FOUR Vols. one 
SIX Vols. ... ass 
TWELVE Vols. ... 3 0 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books, 
ONE Vol.... ese 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chan Lane, E.C. ; and Prin‘ 
J. D FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery’ Lane, June 1, "1007. 
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